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When the problem of cost or 
economy is discussed in regard 
to your bookkeeping course, let 
us give you the FACTS. If you 
will compare 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING, page by page, 
book by book, with any other 
equivalent instructional mate- 
rial, you will find that you get 
more for your money in “QO0TH 
CENTURY” than you can get in any other 
course. Furthermore you get material of 
proved value—value that has been estab- 
lished through continuous development 
over a period of more than thirty years— 
value that has proved itself—value that has 
been established by use in more schools 
than all other bookkeeping textbooks 


combined. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 





The “Q0TH CENTURY” textbook is 
complete in itself with questions, prob- 
lems, and practice sets, but you may also 
obtain optional workbooks and practice 
sets to vitalize your course and make the 
course more effective. Services are pro- 
vided in the form of tests, awards, teach- 
ers’ manuals, and teachers’ keys. 
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esting drama of man’s progress, his battle with nature, his economic 
victory. The student gets a living, romantic picture of man’s activities 
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shown HOW and WHY man has been able to overcome 
some of the influences of his environment. The authors 
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a REASON for economic development or a lack ot eco- 
nomic development. For every CAUSE, the student is 
shown a definite EFFECT. Available with a workbook. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Here is the Land of Opportunity 


Today, the field of commercial education is beset by many problems. 
Present economic conditions are resulting in changing occupational oppor- 
tunities. For what jobs shall the school prepare? We are recognizing funda- 
mental business principles as they apply in today’s transactions. How shall 
these principles be integrated with subjects that form the curriculum? We 
are realizing the need for new educational objectives. To what extent shall the 
vocational aims be emphasized? High school registration is exceeding physical 
accommodations. What shall determine entry into the commercial depart- 
ment? 


Only in the United States is there the incentive to keep so closely in touch 
with business that classroom procedure in commercial education will reflect 
actual working conditions. Only in the United States do we feel the responsi- 
bility for questioning educational objectives, procedure, and method. Only 
here is there constant research to discover possibilities for employment, to 
analyze job requirements, to follow the student when the task of the school 
is apparently finished. 


Not only do we perceive the needs of the generation whose outlooks, inter- 
ests, and personalities are ours to shape; but we also evaluate these needs and 
meet them. Abilities, talents, and aptitudes that are given into our hands to 
develop belong to individuals to whom we supply material and present situa- 
tions that foster growth. 


We do not hesitate to discard those subjects which have served their use- 
fulness in a bygone era and to recommend others that fill the needs of the day 
—that prepare for a possible tomorrow. We emphasize the individual and 
plan for his development through self-expression, through participation. We 
do not set up a school pattern and expect rigid conformity. The product of the 
school is not the result of a die-stamp operation. We have adjustable school 
curricula, socialized classrooms, and a wide field of electives. Only in the United 
States does the school provide the individual with the chance for encouraging 
him to attain his highest development. 


This generation of students finds its opportunity in the classroom preparing 
for an uncertain tomorrow. The generation of teachers today finds its greatest 
challenge, its strongest stimulus, its highest obligation in the privilege of 
developing, as the ultimate result of teaching, students capable of doing these 
things which business requires and life expects of those who would live it wisely, 
generously, courageously, and helpfully. 


Principal, Samuel J. Peters 
High School of Commerce 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
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A Symposium on Socio-Business Education 








The attention of many business teachers today is focused in greater or less 
degree on one or more phases of socio-business education. 
conflicting ideas and theories about the meaning and scope of this very 
important field of learning. With the cooperation of THE BALANCE SHEET, 
the Committee on Publications of the National Council of Business Education 
is sponsoring a series of articles, the ninth of which appears below. These 
articles will present differing points of view and will thoroughly explore the 
possibilities of the subject, in the hope that teachers may clarify their thinking 
and perhaps come to some common understanding about the fundamental 
principles and purposes of socio-business education. Comments are solicited. 


There are many 








My Reactions to the Symposium 


by 


Ralph R. Rice 
Merritt School of Business 
Oakland, California 


Tue remarkable series of articles en- 
titled ““A Symposium on Socio-Business Educa- 
tion,” and written by Messrs. Blackstone, Kelley, 
Shields, Tonne, and Walters, has been read with 
considerable interest, pleasure—and profit. In- 
terest has been stimulated because these gentle- 
men are tackling the biggest problem in education 
and tackling it in a big way. Pleasure has re- 
sulted from a study of what has been written, 
because one likes to see and hear his acknowledged 
leaders in action, especially when the cause is 
worthy of the action. The reading has been 
profitable because the reader has seen the prob- 
lem accurately and forcefully presented and has 
been able to clarify his own thinking to some 
extent. When we are floundering in a fog off- 
shore, we welcome the rays of a lighthouse, no 
matter how feeble the rays may be. 

Along with these mingled emotions of inter- 
est, pleasure, and a feeling of personal gain, there 
is a sense of incompleteness, a feeling that the 
whole problem has not been stated. There is 
also a note of unwarranted fear detectable in 
what has been written. It seems that the com- 
parative newness of the situation has made some 
of us fearful of the outcome. Presumably, mem- 
bers of any group experience the same foreboding 
when called upon to readjust themselves and 
change their habits of thinking and habits of life. 
The one discordant note in the presentation of 
the problem is this fear of the unknown. When 
any organism is faced with this situation, it in- 
stinctively attacks this unknown thing—some- 
times blindly, furiously, and without reason. As 


reasonable and intelligent human beings we know 
that this is the wrong method of approach to our 
problem, no matter how justifiable it may seem 
under the circumstances. Rather, we seek to 
understand, to accommodate, to adapt ourselves 
to this new way of thinking—this new philosophy 
of education, now emerging. 

In a recent conversation with Melvin Shim- 
min, a former student-teacher, and now a teacher 
in his own right at Sutter City, California—we 
were discussing the Symposium—the idea of 
vested interests was advanced—his idea. We are 
afraid of these things, hostile to them, because 
we feel that we have certain VESTED INTER- 
ESTS in this field of knowledge, in certain pro- 
cedures we have evolved, and in certain OB- 
JECTIVES we have so proudly set up. It is 
almost a maternal interest, and when marauders 
set their hands on our children, we flare up and 
come to the rescue of our precious infants. Is 
this biological? Instinctive? The law of self- 
preservation at work? A defense mechanism? 
An inferiority complex? Pride? Philosophy? 
Professional spirit? Or, just plain mental 
inertia? 

You may say (heatedly): “What have vested 
interests to do with education? Vested interests 
manifest themselves in lobbies in Congress and 
in the state legislatures where the representatives 
of business men and corporations foregather to 
defend the privileges they have obtained from 
supine legislators and sleepy city councils.” But 
you are wrong. 

You are wrong because we can note manifes- 
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tations of this spirit in every group—chambers 
of commerce, churches, lodges, service clubs, 
teacher associations—and on and on, endlessly. 
I am not criticizing this attitude. Perhaps we 
have labored in season and out in order to perfect 
the structure. It is quite natural that when 
some FOREIGNER comes in and tells us we are 
no good—that we have no basic philosophy of 
our own—we see red. We have given out best 
thought to our work, our very lives, perhaps. 
Naturally, we are proud of it. Naturally, we 
defend it. Naturally, we want to be heroes be- 
fore our own group. Naturally, we rush to the 
rescue of our VESTED INTERESTS. 

Still we may wonder if this is not just a 
wandering idea, a vagary of an overwrought 
imagination, that gets us nowhere. What do you 
think of it? 

Fear was referred to as the one discordant 
note of the discussions. Another item which 
caused the feeling of incompleteness was the 
omission of what may be called the REAL 
REASON for the development of this new phi- 
losophy of education, a palpable and obvious 
truth that should not be eliminated from this 
discussion. We should be whole-minded in our 
statement, our analysis, and our solution of the 
problem. I| am referring to the fact that DUR- 
ING THE LAST QUARTER-CENTURY THE 
LEVEL OF EDUCATION IN THIS COUN- 
TRY HAS BEEN RAISED. There is more 
education today. More people are becoming and 
being educated. The level of employment has 
been raised. People are demanding better things, 
better commodities, better service, better educa- 
tion, better educators. 

There are many reasons for this. Compulsory 
education (legally) 1s one of them. Compulsory 
education, due to economic reasons and increas- 
ing competition, is another reason. Social de- 
mands is another. Education is more accessible 
and easier to acquire than it was formerly. There 
are so many more educative agencies and influ- 
ences—the radio, the moving pictures, lectures, 
advertisements, even CONSUMER EDUCA- 
TION as such, Mickey Mouse, newspapers, mag- 
azines, exhibits, displays, automobile shows, and 
so on, endlessly. 

A cursory examination of only one branch 


of knowledge, one phase of activity, shows this . 


to be true. Turn to the textbooks on business 
communications, written in 1910 or about that 
time. You will find them full of colorless, stilted, 
unnatural, useless subject matter today, and you 
find these same expressions translated into the 
living, vital, vigorous phraseology of the present- 


‘John Dewey, Row We Think (Boston: D.C Heath & Co., 1933). 


day LANGUAGE OF BUSINESS. Yes, we are 
moving forward with the educators. The days 
of the ox-cart, the “‘one-horse shay,” the stage 
coach, the pony express, the freight-wagon, and 
the town-crier are gone. The day when a “book- 
keeper was a bookkeeper, and that’s that” is no 
more. 

Some business educators have even attempted 
to work out, evolve, a philosophy of business 
education. This is a praiseworthy effort—but 
futile—a philosophy within a philosophy. The 
tendency would be to cultivate our own little 
segment of the greater circle, the overshadowing, 
the all-encircling philosophy of today—WHOLE- 
MINDEDNESS, GESTALTISM, INTEGRA- 
TION. There is no other philosophy of educa- 
tion, nor will there be another until time and the 
needs of man have evolved something better than 
this. And the philosophy that displaces our 
present, half-emergent philosophy will be a 
growth out of, an evolution of WHOLE-MIND- 
EDNESS, GESTALTISM, INTEGRATION 
into something better, more serviceable—just as 
whole-mindedness has evolved out of and dis- 
placed the more naive philosophy and psychology 
of the atomists and the associationists. 

What is Gesta!t psychology? If you have 
read “How We Think”! by Dewey and “The 
Mind in the Making’’® by Robinson, you have 
observed the idea dimly foreshadowed—the first 
audible whisperings of the psychology which is 
becoming clearer and clearer to educators. His- 
torically, the theory was propounded by Wert- 
heimer in Germany in 1912 and advanced and 
explained by Koffka and Kohler in this country. 
It deals with experienced wholes, thought pat- 
terns, reaction to total organizations of objects 
rather than to specific stimuli, which is a negation 
(in part) of the bond psychology and the asso- 
ciationist idea. It ranges, in its applications and 
manifestations, from visual perception to world- 
mindedness and the behavior of nations. 

We need to know something about Gestalt 
psychology if we are to understand what is 
taking place educationally and philosophically 
today —W HOLE-MINDEDNESS—INTEGRA- 
TION—the theoretical background for the 
changes which are taking place in our thinking 
and in our educational practices. 

What is integration? It isn’t so much a 
theory, a philosophy, as it is a process by means 
of which whole-mindedness is achieved. To 
quote Raymond Holder Wheeler of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, author of ““The Laws of Human 
Nature’”*: “Our educational system does not 
adequately educate because it splits up experi- 


” 


"J. H. Robinson, The Mind in the Making (New York: Harper & Bros., 1930). 
‘Raymond H. Wheeler, The Laws of Human Nature (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1932) 
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ence too much into separate subjects. These 
separate subjects do not integrate. There is, as 
a result, little comprehension of life as a whole, 
no understanding of the interrelatedness of things, 
no comprehension of problems pertaining either 
to the individual or to society. A subject is not 
learned in isolation (a vested interest) but as 
a function of other subjects. Subjects teach 
each other.” Shorthand teaches English; book- 
keeping teaches arithmetic; salesmanship teaches 
law; law teaches business principles; business 
principles teaches law, selling, record-keeping, 
and so on. 

To illustrate: How shall we teach so-called 
business English? Why not call it by its right 
name—THE LANGUAGE OF BUSINESS— 
so that we may integrate in this study all related 
subjects as they function in that language? How 
shall we approach it? By looking for commas, by 
presenting the subject matter through the prob- 
lems of the supervisor of correspondence, or as 
an interpretation of the better letters movement? 
Shall our presentation (approach) be atomistic 
or whole-minded? The supervisor of correspond- 
ence is faced with certain problems—a challenge. 
In order to solve those problems he must possess 
certain facts, must be familiar with certain 
bodies of knowledge, and must know how to 
integrate them for definite and specific purposes. 
He must be able to visualize the problem as a 
whole and to discern relationships. He cannot 
limit his psychology to stimulus and response. 
Rather. he will have to know reactions to total 
organizations of objects rather than responses to 
specific stimuli His problem is ready-made for 
the principles of Gestalt psychology. 

In order to solve specific problems he may 
have to know some business administration, 
some law, some economics, some business prac- 
tices, some rules of composition (diction, style, 
tone, unity, coherence, emphasis, action), sales- 
manship, some applied psychology, and the more 
vital forces in the language of business, such as 
clearness, concreteness, compactness, courtesy, 
tact, originality, and personality. Our problem, 
as teachers, is to INTEGRATE all of this re- 
quired knowledge to assure that the student 
senses whole problems—not isolated instances— 
and reacts accordingly. Not an easy job, is it? 
But it can be done, if we make the ratio of con- 
tent to method about five to one, except in 
teacher-training institutions where method is 
naturally more important than content while the 
student is learning how to teach. 

The corollary to the foregoing is that the letter 
is the natural teacher of the mechanics of writing, 
such as spelling, the use of capital letters, punc- 
tuation, syllabication, sentence structure, and 
grammar. 
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The preceding paragraphs may seem to be a 
long and somewhat involved introduction to a 
discussion of specific agenda, but I am firmly of 
the opinion that we cannot fully understand 
specific problems unless we have some compre- 
hension of the more inclusive theory which 
actuates and motivates special or specific prob- 
lems. Educational theory is changing, is enlarg- 
ing, is evolving; and it is this growth, this change, 
this inevitable evolution, that has thrust such 
problems as social-business education into the 
forefront or educational thought, discussion, and 
debate. 

All educational objectives are social in nature, 
either directly or indirectly. Business itself is a 
social institution, an instrument of society, 
whether its leaders accept that concept or not. 
It is a part of organized society even as schools, 
churches. fraternal organizations, municipal cor- 
porations, state and national governments, and 
civil service organizations and units are. We 
no longer think of it as “The Great Game of 
Business” —as something in our social order but 
not of it. Business itself and business leaders 
have subscribed to the major social objectives. 
Oh, I know that business is not philanthropy; 
that it is a stern reality; that it is persuaded by 
the logic of arithmetic; that it is basically moti- 
vated by profit; that if it were not influenced by 
the profit motive, business would cease; that 
business men are primarily interested in making 
money; that business does not want to be throt- 
tled by oppressive taxation; that business wants 
safety, sanity, and security; that business does 
not like to be baited any more than teachers do. 

I know all of this, and I also know how to 
analyze what I read. At least, I think I do. 
But the average high school student does not. 
He has to learn. He has to develop an under- 
standing of society as a whole and of the compo- 
nent parts of that great society. He has to under- 
stand himself in relation to that society. He has 
to understand himself in relation to business. 
He has to learn how to sell, how to buy, how to 
get a job, how to keep that job, how to keep his 
health, how to improve his mind, how to estab- 
lish a home, how to get along with people, how 
to make a living. He needs to know something 
about vocations, about institutions, about law, 
about history, about business practices, about 
skills, and about a thousand other things. 

It seems to me that altogether too much 
stress is placed upon the mere factual content of 
the social-business education. Facts are impor- 
tant—if we use them—if they help us to get a 
viewpoint—if they help us to develop a method 
of thinking. Let’s have them, all we need of 
them, but let us stop being fact-minded. 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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Methods of Teaching General Business 


Mr. Randall gives a clear picture of the status 
of general business training in Wisconsin and 
provides an excellent teaching plan. 


by 


Harlan J. Randall 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


THE STATUS OF GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS IN WISCONSIN. The subject of 
general business is probably taught in 
a larger percentage of schools and to a 
larger percentage of pupils in Wiscon- 
sin than in any other state. 

The Wisconsin State Department 
of Education has recommended that 
the one-semester subjects of commer- 
cial geography and commercial arith- 
metic, commonly offered in the ninth 
year, be dropped, and in their place 
be substituted a one-year course en- 
titled general business, the name being 
in harmony with general science, 
general language, and general mathe- 
matics. The State Department recommends 
that the general business course be for every 
pupil, and not merely for those interested in a 
business career. 

The recommendations of the State Depart- 
ment have been very generally followed. More 
than ninety per cent of the schools which for- 
erly taught commercial arithmetic are now teach- 
ing a year of general business. There are over 
fifty schools in the state which require every 
pupil to take the course. 

The State Department is in harmony with 
the latest viewpoints concerning objectives of the 
course; that is, the course should contain ele- 
mentary business information and common busi- 
ness procedures useful to everyone. The subject 
should aim to guide and direct the activities 
of the pupils both within and without the school. 
The business activities of the home, the school, 
and the local community should be the backbone 
of the course; not that the pupil should be 
trained to do the clerical work of the commu- 
nity, but that he should get an appreciation of 
the services rendered to society by business 
and understand the elementary business prac- 
tices so that he may be an intelligent user of 
(hese services. 

As to the materials to be used in teaching 
eneral business, the State Department blievese 





that a textbook should be used only 
as a guide, and that other books and 
material should be frequently used. 
The state authorities subscribe to the 
modern idea in education that every- 
one in the class should be working to 
capacity and learning those things 
which are most valuable to him as an 
individual, and that it is not at all 
necessary for pupils to be doing the 
same thing at the same time. 

In regard to penmanship, spelling, 
and arithmetic, the attitude of the 
State Department is that every teacher 
is responsible for teaching penman- 
ship, spelling, English, etc. although it 
is expected that the necessary skills in arithmetic 
and penmanship should already have been 
formed before the ninth grade. While the State 
Department believes that every teacher has some 
responsibility for improvement in these skills, 
the state supervisors admit that the business 
teacher is probably better prepared to give re- 
medial work in penmanship and arithmetic, and 
that these skills, together with a vocabulary of 
business, can be accomplished through the gen- 
eral business course. They do not favor a definite 
amount of training in each skill for every pupil, 
but individual work according to the needs of 
each pupil. 

The State Teachers College at Whitewater 
and the State Department seem to be agreed in 
every particular regarding the offering, contents, 
and teaching of general business. 

With such a strong backing by the State De- 
partment, it is indeed a challenge to commercial 
teachers of the state to prepare themselves to 
teach a course worthy of the time of everyone in 
the ninth grade in every type of school in the 
state. General business is no doubt the most 
difficult of all commercial subjects to teach well, 
and teachers in general have very little special 
preparation for teaching it. Nevertheless, com- 
mercial teachers are better prepared to teach this 
subject than are any other types of teachers, and 
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they should take every opportunity to improve 
their qualifications for teaching it and insist that 
they be given the teaching of general business 
classes. 

If commercial teachers meet this challenge, 
general business will continue to increase in 
pupil enrollment and favor with principals and 
superintendents, and will offer a real service to 
everyone in the community. 


CONTENTS OF A TYPICAL GENERAL BUSINESS 
CcouRSE. It is probably safe to say that nowhere 
in the United States are there two general busi- 
ness courses that are identical. Each city and 
each school, as well as each individual teacher, 
has an idea of its own as to what should be in- 
cluded in the course and how it should be ar- 
ranged and presented to the pupils. 


A suggested list of topics to be taught are 
given here. This, of course, must be modified, 
depending upon the textbook and teaching ma- 
terials available. 


Introduction—The Meaning of Business 

Money (Emphasis upon proper handling.) 

The Bank Account and Banking Procedure 

Methods of Transmitting Payments 

Credit—Borrowing and Lending Money 

Thrift, Budgeting, Personal, and Family 
Records 

Investments and Insurance 

Business Organization 

Communication (Including the business let- 
ter, handling mail, filing, telephone, and 
telegraph.) 

Buying and Selling (Including salesmanship, 
business papers, and simple business 
records.) 

Transportation of Goods 

Looking Ahead at a Job and Future Edu- 
cation 


While the topics stated may be arranged in 
many different orders, it is important that 
checks, banking, etc., follow money, and invest- 
ments follow thrift. 


A UNIT PLAN FOR TEACHING GENERAL BUSI- 
NESS. Even though commercial teachers were 
to agree as to the content of the general business 
course, there would still be many different 
methods used in teaching it. 


A number of Wisconsin teachers, including 
myself, are making use of a unit plan for the 
teaching of general business. The form of the 
plan which is to be described here makes use of 
one regular textbook in the hands of each pupil, 
and several copies of each of the other textbooks 
available in the general business classroom li- 
brary. The plan makes it necessary to divide the 
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work into units similar to the suggested topics 
under “Contents of a Typical General Business 
Course.” The teacher then works out a mimeo- 
graphed or duplicated unit sheet setting forth 
required work, extra-credit work, references for 
extra-credit work, and study-guide questions to 
assist in the extra-credit reading. A specimen 
unit sheet is given as an illustration. 


Illustration I 


CHECKS—A SUBSTITUTE FOR MONEY 


UNIT THREE 
Required Work: 


1. Study pages 24-27 of your textbook.! Test 
yourself by seeing if you can answer all the 
“Problems for Class Discussion,” pages 27-28. 
Do not continue until you can answer all these 
questions. 


2. Study pages 29-32 of your textbook. 
yourself, using the questions on page 32. 


3. Work Laboratory Problems 1 and 2, page 41. 
Use the check stubs furnished you for Problem 
2. Be sure to number each check. 


4. Study pages 33-37 of your textbook. Test 
yourself with the questions on page 37. 


5. Study pages 38-40 of your textbook. Be able 
to answer all the questions on page 40. 


6. Write the checks called for in Laboratory Prob- 
lem 4, page 42. For part (a) write the check in 
the form of a letter. Assume that the money 
is on deposit in a local bank. Use the checks 
furnished you for (b) and (c). 


7. Work Problems 5 and 6, using the duplicated 
forms given you. The beginning balance for 
Problem 6 is $4,376.21. Show the balance after 
writing the checks, as you did in 5. 


8. Work Problem 8. Use the check-register form 
provided. However, only write the balance once 
each day. 


Test 


9. Study pages 45-55 of your textbook. Write 
answers to problems for class discussion on 
page 47, the first 6 questions, and all questions, 
page 55. Put each group on a separate sheet of 
paper. Use the following heading: “Problems 
for Class Discussion, Page .” Write in ink. 


10. Write Problem 2 on page 56. Draw the back 
of checks as illustrated on pages 48 and 49 of 
your textbook. 





11. Get your notebook in order. Arrange by units, 
the unit sheet which has been handed you com- 
ing first in each one. 


Extra Credit: 


1. Work Problems 3, 7, and 9, pages 41-44, and 
Problems 1 and 3, pages 56-57. Except for the 
check stub exercise, no forms will be given you; 
you will have to work out your own forms, or 
secure some wherever you can. 


2. Read from as many reference textbooks as you 
can. Use the study guide questions to help you 
in this work. You may write answers to some 
or all of the questions in your notebook. If you 
can, illustrate these questions. 


1Ernest H. Crabbe and Clay D. Slinker, General Business Training (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1931). 
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References: 


Brewer, Hurlbut, and Caseman (BHC), pages 
94-96, 115-121 

Crabbe and Slinker (C), pages 24-57 

Hamilton and Gallagher (HG), pages 75-81, 84 

Jones and Bertschi (JB), pages 381-393 

Kirk, Buckley and Waesche (KBW), 379-385 

Nichols (N), pages 73-77 

Reed and Morgan (RM), pages 226-250 


Study Guide Questions: 
1. What advantages are there to paying by check 
instead of with actual cash? (JB 381-83) 
2. What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
buying groceries on credit? 
3. Why are checks numbered? (RM 232) 
4. If the figures and the written amount of a check 
are different, which is considered correct? 

. Explain how a check register would save time 
and effort in keeping records of checks written, 
especially if there were about 25 checks written 
each day. Can you think of any other way that 
might save time and effort, and still keep a 
record of the checks written? 

6. If a check is “‘raised” who must stand the loss? 
If your name is forged to a check, who must 
stand the loss? 

7. How does the check tax now on checks affect 
the number of checks written? 

8. Why is it a good idea for a person to decide on 
a definite signature early in life and always use 
this in all business dealings? 

9. Why do banks refuse to cash checks for strang- 
ers unless they are satisfactorily identified? 

10. Can a person order a bank to stop payment on 

any check he has written? If so, what will 
happen if he stops payment for an insufficient 
reason? 
11. What is a voucher check? Why are they often 
used by business houses? (BHC 96) (RM 249) 

12. When checks are printed especially for a certain 
business concern, who pays for the cost of the 
printing? (RM 248) 

13. In writing a check to a married woman, what 
name should be used? (BHC 116) How should 
a married woman sign her checks? 

14. How does a check stub form like that illustrated 
(BHC 117) save work and prevent errors? 


The main advantage of the unit plan of in- 
struction is that it cares for individual differences 
and keeps all pupils working to capacity, yet 
yet keeps them doing worth-while and enriching 
work. 


Fal 


PROCEDURE DURING A UNIT. While the actual 
procedure which a teacher follows during a unit 
will depend a great deal upon the teacher and the 
class, it should in all cases consist of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The introduction 

2. Study and work upon the unit (usually 
individual work) 

Class discussion and review 

Unit test 

Remedial work as suggested by test 

Let us look at each of these steps more closely. 


up WwW 


The Introduction. The introduction has only 
one purpose—to get the pupils interested in the 
unit to be studied. There are several ways of 
doing this. The important thing to remember is 
that best results are usually obtained by securing 
activity on the part of the pupils. Pass out a 
half sheet of paper and ask the pupils to write 
all they know about the unit to be studied. Then 
have a few papers read and bring out a discussion 
on the subject, the pupils doing most of the work, 
but being guided by the teacher. 

A very common method is to use a few well- 
chosen questions. These may be answered and 
discussed by the pupils. 

A method which always finds favor with the 
pupils is that of dramatization. For instance, 
on the money unit, pick out two pupils, one for 
the storekeeper and the other for the customer. 
The acting out of the entire scene, including 
courteous treatment of the customer, properly 
handling the money, and making change, will be 
sure to interest the entire class. Ask various 
members of the class what they would do differ- 
ently, and it is the unusual class that will not 
respond. The dramatization plan can be used 
successfully with nearly every unit, especially 
units on money, banking, credit, the telephone, 
and buying and selling. 

Other methods which may be successfully 
used to introduce a unit are: An explanation or 
story by the teacher, an outline or chart placed 
on the board, discussed, and copied in the pupil’s 
notebooks; and business forms which may be 
placed on the board, filled out, and explained by 
various members of the class. 

There are undoubtedly many other methods 
of introducing a unit of work, and it is suggested 
that the teacher use the method about which he 
is most enthusiastic. A variation of the method 
used will help make the class more interesting. 

Study on the Unit. After the unit has been in- 
troduced, the unit sheet may or may not be 
placed in the hands of the pupil immediately. 
If the notebooks on the previous unit are in the 
hands of the teacher, it is best to make a definite 
assignment in the textbook for the next day. 

The next day there should be a very brief 
check-up on the work assigned. The check-up 
may be in the form of an oral question, a question 
written on the board for written discussion, or 
several dictated objective questions. In any case 
it should be very brief, and the discussion grow- 
ing out of it should be kept to a minimum. The 
unit sheets can now be handed out, and some- 
thing definite assigned. The pupils understand 
that they may work ahead, especially on extra- 
credit reading. It is suggested that the teacher 
consciously keep the class discussion or group 
work within the first ten or fifteen minutes of the 
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Illustration II—TEST ON UNIT III 


I. True—False—20 points 


1. An — by a depositor directing a bank to pay a part of the money he has on deposit 
is a chec 


PO APD. OS SHS ODS DOLE CODE AEOCECHHOSSCEAEHLE HEHE EHREEEOHEHOCECEESCERECOCOCECSOEORESCOSEEE 


2. To be valid a check must be written on a special form............0ccccccccccccccccccccce T 

3. The words “Pay to the order of Henry Brown” mean the same as “Pay to Henry Brown.” T 

ia MUI Th UO GW IRE GTI. nnn ccc ccc ccc ccc cccccccccnccccceccccecces 

5. Fach sheet in a check book consists of three parts: the check, the stub, and the check register T 

6. The signature of the writer of a check is entered on stub.............0 cece ccccecccecccces 

) zs a bank cashes a raised check which was made out in pencil by drawer, the bank stands the 
cs hehehee eee cee t edhe lee bake vehi Abad dnwdbund ehs04s0%n bxhd ho 60.000 000%00 

8. The check stub should be filled out before the check is written............00.ccccceececces t 

9 


eu oe sc penne eceeane. 3 
10. A check written on May 1 and dated May 5 will not be cashed by the bank until May 5..... T 
11. It is usually better to make a check payable to “cash” than to write the name of the payee.... T 
12. The amount in figures is written as far from the dollar sign as possible..................... 
13. If the amount in figures and amount in words differs much, the bank will first verify it before 
it pays the check 


14. The one who writes the check is known as the drawer............. cece ccccccccccccccucuce ‘4 
15. The endorsement is written on the back of a check on the right-hand end................... T 
16 The signature of the drawer of a check is called an endorsement..............00eccccceeeee T 


17. If the bank pays a check to which the name has beer forged, the depositor stands the loss... T 
18. In enans checks, each endorser guarantees the payment of the check to the succeeding 
ae Tes lolatt hs pros kane EEG cue weal lc Aeneas Ate We See Rae koe oe ea esac wide ckened bene’ » 3 
19. A check endorsed in full may be sent through the mail without danger .................... 
20. A check made payable to “Cash” may be paid to anyone who presents it to the bank on which 
NS iach,2 Giargh a FUSE eae e 2s Ge MOS ial WAM abwW d.dbeele &.cteaals Bei Liew Wc ane.n Gud is - 


peggy 


Il. Matching—10 points 





























1. Bank balance a — For deposit. Henry Jones.................. 
2. Blank endorsement b — What we use when many checks are written 
3. Cash REE R eT ea Tae 
4. Check ¢ — The way Mrs. Mary Brown should sign her 
5. Check register SIN iki s kchidiaedeh ate mabe mékeds kno 
6. Endorsement in full d — What a check writer does to the check... ... 
7. Mary Brown e — One of the things we find on the stub....... 
8 Mrs Robert Brown f — A substitute for money.................... 
9. Payroll g — The part to be filled out first when writing 
10. Perforates Gin ahddhaneack hu within wndodlee sas « 
11. Restrictive endorsement h — What the drawer may do if he wishes...... 
12. Signature card i — The word to use when we wish to make one 
13. Stop payment check cut for many employees............. 
14. Stub i — Pay to the order of J. Jones; Henry Smith... SE 


15. Check writer 


III. Completion—25 points 
1-3. Three kinds of endorsements are............ 0.00 cece cece cc eueus 











4-8. Five things that are found on the check stub..................... 

















9. A check that is dated for the future is a check. 
10. The person to whom the check is made out is known as the.......... 
11. The bank on which the check is drawn is known as the.............. 
12. The person taking money to a bank is known as.................... 
13. We may safeguard a check by using what is called a................ 
14. After all payments have been made, the check is returned to the 









































epee FRE RIE SRN op ee Sa Ae See tea re ne en A ee ee es a 
15. A person should never sign a check. 
16. If a check is written for less than $1.00, you should the amount 
17. A check on which the amount has been increased is a check. 
18. At the present time there is a tax of placed on all checks. 
19. A substitute for the check stub is called a....................0005. — 
20. Endorsements should be placed on the end of the check. 
21. If someone without permission signed your name to a check, it would be called a _ check. 
22. An endorsemert with a rubber stamp is satisfactory when the endorsement is 
23. If the holder of a check loses it, he may notify the drawer, and he can on the check. 





24. If a person writes a check for an amount greater than he has deposited 
im the bamk, his sccount te and 00 Be... 22. ccccccccccccccccvess 
a Ee INS OD III Mi icsincitics cei vecsdececssvsesesseva 
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LV. Essay—10 points 














1. How should a spoiled check be handled? 3 points 
2. How would you write in words the following: 4 points 
a — $850 
b— $ 65.48 
c—$ 9.32 
d—35 .% 
3. Why would a person choose one signature and keep this for the remainder of his life? 3 points 


period during the first part of the unit. It is not 
necessary to check the pupils every day, but 
they should expect some checking at any time. 
And most important of all, state definitely the 
minimum requirements for each day. A good 
check may involve writing answers to problems 
solved or to answering questions concerning illus- 
trations in the book. The remaining thirty to 
forty minutes during the first part of the unit are 
spent in individual work, the teacher walking 
among the pupils and always ready and willing 
to encourage the pupils to help themselves. 


After mest of the 
required work has been completed, set a day for 
the unit test three or four days in advance. This 
will leave two or three days for discussion and 
possibly one day for review. Time outside the 
class hour may be spent in working on notebooks, 
reading from other textbooks, or working extra- 
credit problems. 

The material to be used for class discussion 
may be the discussion exercises in the textbook, 
questions from other textbooks picked out by the 
teacher, and some of the study-guide questions. 

If a day is used for review, it is suggested 
that each pupil write out three questions for a 
question box. Collect all these questions, place 
them in a box, and proceed in one of several ways 
to answer the questions. The class may be di- 
vided into sides, but this is not necessary, as the 
test coming on the following day is sufficient mo- 
tivation for attention and interesting discussion. 
If the class is divided into sides, an interesting 
game of football, basketball, or baseball can be 
played. 

Unit Test. The test is next on the program. 
If it is short, it may be given after the next unit 
is introduced. If it is long, do not worry about 
an introduction to the next unit on that day, but 
make a rather easy assignment involving reading 
in the textbook. In order to furnish a further 
incentive for good notebooks, some teachers al- 
low their pupils to use the notebook for the test. 
I am heartily in favor of this plan. Tests should 
include a number of questions on extra-credit 
work, and questions which will check an under- 
standing of problems worked are certainly in 
order. 

The busy teacher will probably find it im- 
possible to make out a perfect test, yet if the 
outline, or better yet, the entire test is made at 
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the same time as the unit sheet, time will be 
saved, and a better test will result. Even though 
the test is not the best, it will still work. The 
test presented in Illustration II is only sug- 
gestive. 


Remedial Work. After the test has been cor- 
rected, the questions that were missed should be 
tabulated. If there are certain questions which 
most of the class has missed, remedial work 
should be planned. If the learning has been good, 
probably a brief discussion of the questions 
missed the most times and individual help on a 
few questions will clear up the unit sufficiently. 
You can motivate the course by informing the 
pupils that several questions will be taken from 
each unit test and made into a semester examina- 
tion. Pupils wil] take the responsibility of trying 
to understand the questions missed. 


GENERAL BUSINESS CLASSROOM LIBRARY. 
The most practical way to make use of other 
general business textbooks is to have a library 
within the classroom. A pupil is selected by the 
teacher as class librarian at the beginning of the 
first unit and shown how to keep the records 
accurately. This librarian can train the new li- 
brarian for the next unit. Several copies of each 
textbook are in the library, and many of the 
supplementary materials for the unit being 
studied are placed there. Cards are placed in the 
backs of books, just as in a regular library, and 
pupils may check out a book at any time during 
the class period, but it must be returned at the 
beginning of the class the next day. 


NOTEBOOKS. The notebook in genera! busi- 
ness serves several purposes. The most important 
from the standpoint of the teacher is that it saves 
his time by presenting all written work for check- 
ing and grading in an organized manner. Thirty 
or forty notebooks can be easily checked and 
graded in one hour or less. Pupils will arrange 
all required work according to the unit sheet, and 
the teacher can work out a grading scheme which 
will be accurate enough to serve the purpose. It 
is suggested that in working out this scheme, the 
teacher decide in advance how many points will 
be allowed for all the required work satisfactorily 
done, and about how much for the best extra- 
credit material. With the maximum limits set, 
it is easy to assign grades to each notebook. 
Illustration III is a sample of a notebook page. 








From the standpoint of the pupil, the note- 
book provides an organized summary of the unit. 
The practice in following instructions and keeping 
material organized is certainly worth while. The 
extra-credit work which consists of writing out 
the study-guide questions, collecting business 
forms and illustrations, and explaining how they 
are used or what is meant by the illustration, 
provides a more complete understanding of the 
material studied than can be obtained by other 
means. The written exercises give practice in 
both penmanship and expression. Pupils are 
discouraged from putting anything in their note- 
books that they cannot understand and explain 
to the class. The teacher can encourage this by 
picking up a notebook at random and asking a 
pupil to explain to the class a certain illustration 
or business form which he has placed therein. 


I do not make use of a workbook with the 
unit plan of instruction, although one could be 
used. A few of the necessary business forms may 
be mimeographed, or the actual forms obtained 
from local business houses. The problems may 
be solved on regular notebook paper. A little 
planning on the part of the pupil, occasionally 
assisted by the teacher, will teach the pupil to 
set forth all written work in an organized manner. 
Of course, any form which would involve a great 
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deal of work on the part of the pupil, such as 
check stubs, checks, deposit tickets, check regis- 
ter, notes, personal or family record of expendi- 
tures, are mimeographed and furnished the pupil! 
for his notebook. 

CLASS POSTERS. An interesting device for 
teaching general business is the poster. The class 
can be divided into committees—one committee 
for each unit during the semester. The job of the 
committee is to make a poster illustrating the 
unit. During the first year it will require many 
suggestions from the teacher. In fact, he may 
have to take an active part in planning the poster 
and searching for material. The next year, how- 
ever, with one poster as a model, the committee 
will try to improve it. It is surprising how much 
interest a group of pupils will take in such a 
project. The plan of giving extra credit on a 
notebook grade for that unit will make all pupils 
on the committee willing to turn in all forms and 
illustrations which they may find. The posters 
can be hung around the room on wires strung 
along the wall by means of poster clips. They 
certainly give a business atmosphere to the room. 
A vote as to the best poster at the end of the 
semester is also interesting, and the posters can 
be marked first place, second place, etc. A box 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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The Future of Bookkeeping and Accounting 
in Our New Social Order 


An address delivered before the New England 


High School Commercial Teachers’ Association. 


Tue subject, “The Future 
of Bookkeeping and Accounting in 
Our New Social Order,” requires 
definition. My subject involves 
three questions: (1) What is meant 
by the new social order? (2) What 
is meant by bookkeeping? (3) What 
effect does number one have on 
number two? I shall attempt to 
answer these questions either di- 
rectly or by implication. You know 
what implication does; it lets the 
reader draw his own conclusion but 
gives his mind a push in a certain 
direction. The skipper on a tramp steamer wrote 
in the log, “Mate intoxicated.” The next day the 
mate wrote up the log and put down, “Skipper 
sober.” You draw your own conclusions. 

Mere mention of a new social order promptly 
draws the reader into one of three groups. Each 
group sees a different picture. Let us pause for 
a moment to look at the picture on the mental 
screen of group one. A new social order? Yes, to 
be sure! A nation turned racketeer is reported 
to have bombed women and children from the 
air’ to have used tanks, machine guns, and every 
available instrument science can perfect, for the 
ruthless destruction of a relatively defenseless 
people. By plain robbery with premeditated 
wholesale slaughter that nation earns for the 
moment from the League of Nations the label 
“Public Enemy Number One.” A new social 
order? What has Japan done? What is Germany 
supposed to be contemplating? If the policy con- 
tinues to spread, the consequences can well be 
imagined. 

Quickly comes the next picture on the same 
screen, a picture also appalling and near at home. 
Thirty-four thousand killed by automobiles in 
one year, and twenty-five times as many injured. 
We think of the widely publicized article called 
“Sudden Death” and we are almost afraid to 
view further the new social order. It looks too 
much like madness. 


by 
A. L. Prickett 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 





Group two is composed of cone 
firmed optimists. They think politics 
has embraced idealism, that noble 
experiments always benefit the 
“guinea pigs” (Pardon me, I must 
not mention the word “pigs” above 
a whisper. It has a connotation 
these days the group resents.), that 
deficits are self-liquidating. They 
are wishers and confuse wishing with 
reality. 

Group three has been made up of 
expert balancers and straddlers. As 
politicians they win in a walk. Here 
the picture is quite confused. It is something 
like a dream of contradictions, but somehow 
you feel that when you awake everything will 
be all right. 

What has all this to do with the new social 
order from a bookkeeping viewpoint? Much! 
Bookkeeping in part helps to determine the social 
order, but of more significance now is the influ- 
ence of the social order on bookkeeping. Book- 
keeping thrives best in an atmosphere of peace, 
normal business development, and orderly living 
free from fear, rather than in a setting of strife, 
destruction of life and property, and social chaos. 
Bookkeeping is an instrument of sanity and 
progress. This fact is absolutely indisputable. 

To group one some tendencies in curricular 
change seem to have a gloved element of plunder. 
This group sees teachers of other courses looking 
enviously at the golden harvest of subject matter 
in bookkeeping. Teachers in the first group see 
these other teachers bent upon wresting that 
material from bookkeeping, leaving to this sub- 
ject only the rugged mountain fastnesses of 
strictly professional techniques. Furthermore, 
they see some teachers rushing pell mell, hither 
and yon, colliding head on with others of their 
profession. The conclusion this group reaches is 
that bookkeeping is “through.” It will only be 
a matter of time. 

But what of those in the second group? We 
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have them with us too. They say that book- 
keeping is the backbone of the curriculum and 
that the curriculum couldn’t even “wiggle” 
without it. They just sit tight and grin. They 
have changed the philosophy of predestination 
from © What is to be, will be” to “‘What has been, 
will be.” I am afraid that they will find them- 
selves like the Cheshire cat—nothing left but the 
grin. In this group is also the other type of con- 
firmed optimist I referred to previously who 
confuses change with progress, and politics with 
statesmanship. This fellow is put in the group 
with those who favor no change. Strange bed- 
fellows, perhaps, but they have one thing in 
common! They both sleep soundly. 


Hope lies in group three. Not content with 
the straddle, many are emerging with a live, 
definite viewpoint. There is a great distance to 
go, but the course is being charted with clarity. 
Let us note briefly some of the aspects of the new 
social order about which they are thinking. 


The composition of our population is chang- 
ing relatively. “Age will gain ascendancy over 
youth in business and in government.” Popula- 
tion will be stabilized at about 1960. Geograph- 
ically the population will be redistributed as to 
numbers. As mechanization of agriculture and 
of industry continues, occupational character- 
istics will change. Various results will follow, 
one of which will be a great increase in jobs in 
education, in conservation, in recreation, in serv- 
ice occupations. Another will be an increasing 
emphasis on social security. It has already be- 
come evident to many that our economic system 
as it stands today has brought a feeling of inse- 
curity to all classes: manufacturers, distributors, 
financiers, farmers, employers and employees, 
rich and poor. Of all these the wage earner is the 
least secure. His margin of safety is small. A 
break in continuous employment soon exhausts 
his reserve. If he thinks of the future, the 
thoughts are not likely to be comforting. The 
pressure and the speed of industrial life hasten 
old age. In the last few years industry has 
adopted the idea that middle age is old age in- 
dustrially. It is hard on the person over 45 or 50 
years of age. The spectre of unemployment 
presses on toward younger ages. Under an agrar- 
ian economy of low specialization men could 
work many years and when old had a place in 
large families and “‘puttered about the garden.” 
With increasing industrialization productive em- 
ployment starts much J/ater in life and ends much 
earlier. Regularity of employment is also upset 
by economic maladjustment with prolonged acute 
suffering. 


An important measure, the Federal Social 
Security Act, proposed in June, 1934, and ap- 
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proved August 14, 1935, is a distinct element of 
the new social order. The act provides for: 


1. Grants to States for Old-Age Assistance to 
Needy Individuals. 


. Federal Old-Age Benefits. 


. Grants to States for Unemployment Compensa- 
tion. 


. Grants to States for Aid to Dependent Children. 
. Grants to States for Maternal and Child Welfare. 
. Public Health Work. 


A brief summary of some of the provisions 
involved will not be amiss, as this act points the 
way to further developments. The experience of 
other countries, eighteen of which now have some- 
what similar measures, is that once adopted they 
are later extended, and only reduced to cut off 
improper claimants or because of financial budge- 
tary dilemmas. The act is not clear in all respects. 
Interpretation will be necessary and will come 
in due course. 

I shall comment only on three sections of the 
Act, those dealing with old age “‘assistance,” with 
“benefits,” and with unemployment. Under 
Title I the Federal Government is to aid the 
states in providing old age “assistance” to men 
and women over 65 years of age who are depend- 
ent on the public for support. The Federal 
Government will match state payments dollar 
for dollar up to $15 a month a person, and will 
provide § per cent additional for administrative 
purposes. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1936, the sum of $49,750,000 is specifically appro- 
priated and $250,000 is added for administrative 
purposes. The state administers or supervises 
the plan. 

Title II establishes a system of Federal old 
age “‘benefits” computed on a reserve basis. Here 
the Government steps into a new relationship 
between employer and employee. It is primarily 
an industrial-commercial application. The fol- 
lowing kinds of employment are excluded from 
the benefits and exempted from the direct tax: 

1. Agricultural labor. (Affects approximately 

10,000,000 persons gainfully employed) 


2. Domestic service in private homes. 


about 2,000.000 persons) 


3. Services performed by government employees, 
federal, state, and subdivisions thereof. (Affects 
about 3,000,000 persons) 


4. Services performed by officers or members of a 
crew of a vessel documented under the laws of 
the United States or of any foreign country. 

. Casual labor not in the course of the employer’s 
trade or business. 


6. Service performed in the employ of a corporation, 
community chest, fund, or foundation, organized 
and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational purposes, or 
for the prevention of cruelty to children or 
animals, no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private shareholder 
or individual. 
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These provisions eliminate about 23,000,000 
of the 48,000,000 gainfully employed (U. S. 
Census for 1930). 

Beginning January I, 1937, an income tax of 
I per cent is imposed on each employee on not 
exceeding $3,000 of his income. The rate increases 
to 14 per cent in 1940, 2 per cent in 1943, 2% 
per cent in 1946 and 3 per cent in 1949, at which 
rate it continues. The employer acts as the 
collecting agency. An excise tax is also imposed 
upon the employer on the wages he pays up to 
$3,000 an employee, of 1 per cent in 1937, the 
rate of tax increasing in the same manner as the 
tax upon the employee up to 3 per cent. 

Benefits begin January, 1942, to those who 
qualify, and range from $10 to $85 a month. A 
person receiving $50 a month for ten years would 
get, under the plan an annuity of $17.50 a month, 
and a person receiving $50 a month for forty 
years, $32.50 a month. A person receiving $250 
a month for ten years would get $37.50 a month 
and a person receiving $250 a month for forty 
years, $81.25 a month. Death benefits are pro- 
vided where the annuity paid has not equalled 
3% per cent of the wages. 

Title III provides for grants to the states for 
unemployment compensation. The states must 
adopt plans which meet minimum federal re- 
quirements. ‘The employments excluded from 
old-age benefits are also excluded from unem- 
ployment compensation. About 42,000,000 work- 
ers of other nations are now under compulsory or 
voluntary subsidized plans. 

A tax is imposed upon people who employ 
eight or more persons sometime during one day 
each in twenty weeks of the taxable year as 
follows: 1 per cent of the payroll for 1936, 2 per 
cent for 1937, and 3 per cent for 1938, and there- 
after. A state can add an employee tax or such 
other measures as are deemed necessary. The 
employer may credit state payments against the 
Federal tax up to 90 per cent of that tax. Recog- 
nition is to be given to employers who have low 
unemployment. 

The Federal Government has appropriated 
$4,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1936, and 
for each year thereafter will give $49,000,000 

The estimated aggregate cost of the social 
security program including the items mentioned 
but not discussed will be $910,000,000 for 1936, 
$2.716,000,000 for 1940, and $5,982,000,000 for 
1980. These figures are food for thought. 

Here is an immense record-keeping program 
the like of which has never before been attempted 
in this country. It is evident that some kind of 
record for each employee will be required of the 
employer. This is a great budget plan to provide 
in periods of employment for periods of enforced 
idleness. The bookkeeper has been accounting 


for the maintenance, repair, depreciation, obso- 
lescence, and idle time of machinery; now he 
must apply these principles to human beings also. 
This calls for a revision in part of our conceptions 
of what constitutes cost. About 66 per cent of con- 
sumer cost of production and distribution is labor. 

Gift taxes, estate taxes, excess profit taxes, 
capital stock taxes involving the whole question 
of “declared” value and its dilemmas, state sales 
taxes, gross income taxes, inheritance taxes, prop- 
erty taxes bring the individual into further rela- 
tions with his government. Add to this the regu- 
lation of utilities, financial institutions, and 
similar control, and the great amount of state, 
municipal, and local government record keeping, 
and it is no wonder that a distinct element in the 
new social order is the program of training for 
government service and in the increasing em- 
phasis on the necessity that every citizen under- 
stand the essentials of this governmental contact. 

The regulation of security issues is an impor- 
tant development of the new order as evidenced 
by the Securities Act of 1933. the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, and their interpretation. 
Here is renewed emphasis on financial statements 
for interpretative purposes. Every citizen is, a 
potential investor and needs information on 
accounting reports. The stop orders of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission make very 
interesting reading as evidence of protection 
afforded the investor. 

Depreciation has received considerable atten- 
tion during the past two years. The discussion 
has been in the direction of reduced allowance. 
Low maximum rates were proposed in both houses 
this year, and we all know about Treasury Deci- 
sion No. 4422 and its emphasis on proof of allow- 
ances claimed by the taxpayer. Bookkeeping in 
the new social order must be well equipped to 
shed light on the effect of various situations on 
the increase and the decrease of property and 
its ownership. 

The principle of the budget is rather generally 
accepted, but a working knowledge of budget 
construction and operation is possessed by a very 
limited number. Furthermore, it is a matter of 
common observation that bookkeeping is still 
pretty much of a mystery to the average business 
man and is entirely an undiscovered continent 
to the ordinary citizen. Insufficient or improper 
records cost society a large sum annually in 
waste and loss. An understanding of the account- 
ing process is necessary before any progress can 
be made in budgeting. The budget will be before 
us in all our future relations and it cannot be 
pushed aside by teachers of bookkeeping without 
neglect of responsibility. 

Attention in accounting interpretation has 
centered on the Balance Sheet to the neglect of 
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the Profit and Loss Statement. Many corpora- 
tions inform their owners to some extent about 
assets, liabilities, and proprietorship, but issue 
almost nothing on the Profit and Loss Statement. 
The everyday citizen needs to be educated on 
the Profit and Loss Statement—its construction, 
uses, and relation to the Balance Sheet. This in- 
formation, in my opinion, cannot be satisfac- 
torily imparted in a general business training or 
economic-business course, as useful as these 
courses are in their proper setting. There is no 
short cut. The student needs a first course in 
accounting in which he receives instruction in the 
accounting process as it unfolds through the 
working of the equation in transaction analysis 
and the effect thereof on statements and the 
accounts of which they are composed. Journal- 
izing, posting, trial balance, adjustments, state- 
ments, closing are all essential to convert business 
transactions into condensed value data and to 
reassemble such data. The final step is interpre- 
tation of accounting information. 

The failure to stress profit and loss statements 
is due to a lack of appreciation of the process and 
the interrelation of accounts. When profit and 
loss statements are exhibited, they are usually 
too condensed to mean much. In the new social 
order teachers of bookkeeping and accounting 
have an opportunity to establish the profit and 
loss statement in its proper position. 

In general the Profit and Loss Statement, 
when well prepared, has tended to emphasize 
gross margin unduly, to the neglect of operating 
costs. Selling and administrative costs per unit 
are much higher then they will be when infor- 
mation of an accounting nature is more univer- 
sally gathered. In the future teachers will do 
well to give more attention than they have to 
the operating margin. 

Accounting training will be a distinct aid in 
future home management. Since women do most 
of the consumer spending, it is important that 
girls be encouraged to take bookkeeping and be 
taught how budgeting and record keeping make 
for wise spending. They can best see the rela- 
tionship between income and expenditure through 
their work in the bookkeeping class and will 
become more intelligent wives and home makers, 
cooperating with the income producer of the 
family. Likewise, the boys must understand the 
relation of personal expense to income. Earning, 
spending, saving, investing, insuring, tax bearing 
are all easily and logically correlated in the 
bookkeeping course. They are inherently a part 
of it. 

Social organizations in community life— 
churches, clubs, lodges, school activities, 4-H 
groups—have record keeping problems to be 
taken care of by thousands of officers and should 
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be understood by millions of members. Profes- 
sional men, physicians, attorneys, dentists can 
gain much from good records. The business side 
of farming is far from being universally well 
recorded. Small retail establishments often try 
to “get by” with wholly inadequate information. 
Manufacturers and governmental units are next 
added to the list. There is no place to stop. All 
groups, everywhere, can benefit from an under- 
standing of the concepts, terminology, processes, 
purposes, uses, advantages of bookkeeping, kinds 
of books and records best to use, display of results, 
and interpretation of financial facts. Both those 
who do this work and those they serve must 
know the fundamentals. Therefore, it appears to 
me to be desirable for all students to take the 
first work in bookkeeping. The content of the 
course should be indentical for those who intend 
to specialize and for those who do not, but wish 
to use the course to help them in general business, 
community, and home life. Universities are com- 
ing to the same point of view. Law students, 
general economics students, and arts and science 
majors are being required to take the beginning 
course or are asking for it in increasing numbers. 
They already know what we ourselves have been 
a little slow to see. Business literature and cur- 
rent discussion cannot be understood and made 
use of without such training. And there is still 
a rising need for accountants and auditors too. 
Census figures show an increase of 388 per cent 
in numbers and 281 per cent increase in occupa- 
tional ratio in the last two decades. 

New emphasis will be placed upon the training 
of teachers. The filling of positions from the 
untrained because the applicant is a home-town 
boy or girl; the employing of relatives or friends 
and political supporters of the school board are 
practices not unknown. It is not who the person 
is that counts, but what his qualifications are. 
I hope that the new social order will emphasize 
keeping the commercial department out of politics 
and free from so-called “influential” pressure. 
The bookkeeping teacher will be broadly trained 
in social relations, in business fundamentals, and 
in bookkeeping and accounting procedures, appli- 
cations, and interpretations. 

There is no necessity for the adoption of a 
new terminology of high sounding names. There 
is a tendency to do that. Some one wants pub- 
licity and seeks it by calling old things by new 
names and then trys to get everyone to use the 
new names and to associate himself with the 
names. Those who refuse to adopt that termin- 
ology are then ridiculed. Remember the saying: 
“These Macedonians are a rude and clownish 
people, that call a spade a spade.” It is a good 
custom to follow. 

(Concluded on page 287) 
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Modern Business Arithmetic: 
Why? What? How? 


Henry W. Stager 
Palo Alto Evening High School 
Palo Alto, California 


For the past two or more decades, there 
has been continuous discussion as to the value 
of mathematics for the youth of our land. In the 
earlier years the attack was directed almost en- 
tirely against the traditional subjects of the 
secondary school, including the ninth grade. 
More recently the assault has been against arith- 
metic, both the general arithmetic of the grammar 
school and the more specialized business arith- 
metic of the secondary school. The purpose of 
this article is to consider the objections raised in 
the attack, try to show why the youth of today 
needs his business arithmetic, and how by proper 
selection of topics and methods of presentation 
it may be possible to render full service to our 
students. 

With the increase of compulsory attendance 
and the extension of this requirement to an ever- 
increasing age, there came about a marked change 
in the ability of the students, especially in the 
secondary group. In the earlier years, the stu- 
dents were a very select group. Only those with 
more than average ability even considered going 
to high school. With the extension of compulsory 
attendance to 15 or 16 years of age and even 
older, there was a very marked drop in average 
ability and a more decided lowering of minimum 
ability. Immediately the failure percentage in- 
creased. This was noted particularly in the tra- 
ditional subjects such as mathematics. Conse- 
quently, the solution of the problem soon became 
one of the most important problems of the school 
administration. And, today it is still with us! 

When the pressure of too high a failure per- 
centage began to arouse the parents of the stu- 
dents, one of the first moves of our educators was 
to “shunt” the less able students into commercial 
or the so-called manual training courses. Every- 
where there sprang up vocational high schools of 
various types. Little did the administrators real- 
ize that real success in any of those fields re- 
quired “figure ability” and when well-trained 
instructors in these fields insisted upon proper 
and thorough instruction, the mortality was not 
materially lessened. Their next, and the present 
move, is to insist that the arithmetic be emascu- 
lated, or in the case of business arithmetic, that 


it be dropped from the curriculum. In the latter 
case, their claim is that there is no longer any 
need for such courses; that adding and calculating 
machines have taken the place of knowledge and 
skill. Moreover, they insist that there is little 
use for figures anyway; that the time devoted to 
the study is merely wasted. To bolster up their 
viewpoints, various surveys have been made to 
determine how often people use certain arith- 
metical processes. In most reports of such surveys 
there is nothing to indicate the competency of 
the individuals canvassed to judge the usefulness 
of arithmetical knowledge or of how much greater 
success they might have had with ability to use 
figures readily. I have found in many cases that 
replies were biased by the respondents’ own aver- 
sion to arithmetic or lack of knowledge. However, 
the attitude of the educators is still “thumbs 
down” on arithmetic! 

In direct contrast with the views above, the 
leading business men insist upon “figure effi- 
ciency.” While not so much of the more intricate 
processes are demanded, there is an insistence on 
fundamentals and the ability to handle figures 
rapidly and accurately. Walk up and down the 
main streets of any city and interview the owners 
or managers as you go. Almost without excep- 
tion, there is lament that our schools have failed 
to send out students capable of handling figures 
rapidly and accurately. This is not without jus- 
tification. Years of experience as an accountant 
in a large office has shown me the truth of this 
complaint. Lack of a sense of the meaning of 
figures on the part of calculating machine oper- 
ators, stenographers, and other clerical help, con- 
stantly cost many lost hours to their superiors. 
“Figure sense”’ is a first essential of a good junior 
clerk, no matter what his or her particular posi- 
tion. Figures are the business man’s tools. Lack 
of ability to handle them readily leaves him at a 
disadvantage. 

A “pet” argument against business arithmetic 
these days is that calculating machines make 
such knowledge unnecessary. Perhaps this is true 
to a certain extent. But these devices are not 
infallible. High pressure salesmen glibly instruct 
operators in “short-cut” methods, which lead 
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often to destruction unless the operators know 
their figures. All is well just so long as the 
example is exactly of the same type as the method 
shown, but a little variation may quickly lead 
to error. I have used the artifice of a slight varia- 
tion with pleasure to confound some of these 
“wise” salesmen from time to time. Only the 
other day a clerk with “figure sense” caused an 
officer of a hundred-million-dollar financial insti- 
tution considerable confusion in my presence 
when she brought him a note on which to figure 
interest and, glancing at his results, observed 
that the amount for less than a year was more 
that the correct amount for a whole year. Cer- 
tainly it is true that no business man can be at 
his best without a ready command of figures. 


Yes, he needs a ready command. The man 
who can quickly calculate mentally the results of 
discounts, prices, and other data has a decided 
advantage over his competitor, who has either to 
use pencil and paper or to send for a calculating 
machine operator. In these days of keen compe- 
tition, the man who can figure accurately and 
quickly “on his feet” and think logically is many 
leaps ahead of the “other fellow” and his decision 
can be made while listening to the proposition or 
speaking over the telephone. Properly taught 
courses in business arithmetic will give him this 
valuable advantage. 


Naturally with an insistence on the worth of 
business arithmetic to modern youth, it is neces- 
sary to state what we consider should be covered 
in that subject. Without going into too great 
detail, the outline below will indicate the major 
divisions of the course, with some specific topics: 

1. Fundamental operations with integers, common 
fractions. and decimals. 

2. Applications of the preceding operations, includ- 
ing percentage, interest, insurance, and similar 
practical fields. 

3. Aliquot parts, especially those most common to 
every day life and ordinary business transactions. 

4. Essential denominate numbers. Suitable tables 

for both the most used and less used measures, 
including those of the metric system with accu- 
rate tables of equivalents both ways. 

. Specific topics dealing with business, such as 
partial payments, installment payments, figuring 
costs, mark-up, value of turn-over, and the like. 

6. Fundamentals of compound interest with appli- 
cations to building-loan matters, life insurance, 
bonds, etc. 

7. Socializing topics for the common citizen and 
professional man. 

8. Mental arithmetic. Used constantly in connec- 
tion with all topics. “The man who can figure 
‘in his head’ is two steps ahead of his com- 
petitor.” 


While the list above should form the basis of 
any thorough course, it is not intended that every 
topic stated should be given to an equal extent 
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in all classes, nor would I insist that the more 
advanced topics be given to every student. Many 
factors—ability of students, locality, place of 
subject in curriculum, purpose of course—play 
an important part in content. I hold only one 
brief; namely, most students who enter a class 
in modern business arithmetic can not get too 
much for their future benefit; further, in general, 
the average student can undertake with profit 
much more difficult material than is commonly 
presented, provided the instruction is of the 
proper kind. 

Let us turn now to the most important section 
of this article. We may have perfect reasons for 
giving a course in business arithmetic and the 
outline of topics may be ideal, but without the 
proper methods of instruction, the course may be 
valueless. Furthermore, many of the students 
who enroll are prejudiced against the subject. 
From the beginning the teacher has to fight two 
influences which increase the difficulty of his task. 
Even from the early grades, there has been the 
home influence of parents, saying: “‘I never could 
get arithmetic,” or “I do not see the value of all 
this; I never use it.”” Then there is the “hang- 
over” from grammar school days when arith- 
metic was the hardest subject because there was 
no interest in it. No real person would do such 
foolish things as the “‘ready-to-wear” problems 
the old textbook tried to make boys and girls 
think were common experiences. Moreover, many 
of our teachers have no real understanding of the 
subject they teach. The only arithmetic they 
know is that taught by their mothers, who in 
turn received their only instruction from their 
mothers. Even now in many training schools, 
students preparing to teach are permitted to 
multiply so many horses by so many dollars and 
“get away” with it. Even if these influences do 
not exist, arithmetic is more difficult than most 
subjects because it is exact. A result is correct 
or wrong. There can be no “fudging” as is so 
easily possible in many other subjects. However, 
by proper choice of subject matter and proper 
methods of instruction, interest and pleasure in 
arithmetic may be aroused even in children. In 
fact, it is almost unbelievable what enthusiasm 
can be created and what real problems can be 
solved under good teaching. Undoubtedly, what 
we need in our schools most of all are teachers of 
arithmetic who have a love for numbers (figures), 
a feeling for exactness, and who enjoy the job. 
And these prerequisites are fundamental in the 
teachers of the training schools and of the ele- 
mentary schools as well. 

A realization of the handicaps under which he 
is laboring is the first necessity for success of the 
teacher of modern business arithmetic. Unless 
he is fully conversant with the methods of teach- 
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ing arithmetic in the grades, the antipathies which 
have been aroused, and the attitude of the stu- 
dents toward the subject he is teaching, he will 
often struggle to accomplish his ends without 
success. 

Next in importance is the choice of a suitable 
textbook. Most books cover the necessary topics, 
but the method of presenting the material and 
the number and the type of problems is very 
often deficient. There should be a wealth of 
problems to afford selection for all classes of 
communities and individuals. Careful grading is 
an important feature. The problems should range 
all the way from those that are so easy that even 
the least able students can do them with ease 
and pleasure, to those which will tax the best 
efforts of the most able students and give them 
zest. At the close of each chapter there should 
be a cumulative review involving the previous 
processes studied and affording more complicated 
problems of a very practical nature. In this con- 
nection, I am very partial to the device of having 
three sets of examples and problems for each 
topic and review, graded to fit the three ability 
groups—below average, average, and above av- 
erage. These sets of problems are extremely 
valuable when students are graded according to 
ability and also for individual instruction. Such 
a system permits each group to cover ail the re- 
quired work on a level fitted to its ability. 

In the selection of problems, illustrations and 
data should concern local business and industrial 
life as far as possible. Naturally no textbook can 
cover in sufficient quantity all types of finance 
‘and industry. It would undoubtedly be a wise 
move on the part of the instructor to substitute 
problems of a definitely local nature. Most stu- 
dents enjoy projects. In many cases business men 
are willing to permit the use of actual data for 
such projects. Local prices and usage can easily 
be substituted for problems in the textbook. 
While this requires additional work by the in- 
structor, he will be well repaid by the response of 
his class. 

The treatment of processes covering definite 
business mathematics should conform to the 
actual local practice. With all due credit to such 
methods, students should receive instruction in 
theoretical methods. Care should be taken not 
to antagonize either the students or the business 
men. However, knowledge is necessary for prog- 
ress, and the schools should not fail to do their 
duty. In this connection let me suggest that at 
all times instructors should be “on their toes” to 
give their students the point of view of business 
men and to foster the best understanding be- 
tween the common citizen and business. 

Perhaps no single slogan for teachers deserves 
more attention than the well worn “Drill and 


still more drill.” Accuracy and speed are the 
first essentials of every user of figures. A slight 
error may lead to heavy losses. Hesitancy may 
give valuable orders to a competitor. The slogan, 
“Time is money,” is as true today as when first 
used in the early “‘nineties.”” True, drill is tire- 
some, but it need not be. Various methods are 
available to instill a spirit of contest which de- 
stroys monotony. The old time “spelling bee” 
may be easily altered to suit the solving of arith- 
metical examples and problems, or a time limit 
may be placed upon the completion of each prob- 
lem, only those worked correctly within the given 
time to be counted toward the day’s grade. 
Again certain privileges may be granted for the 
completion correctly of a certain list of problems 
or examples in a given time. Any good teacher 
knows many ways of varying drill to arouse 
interest therein. 

In these days “individual instruction” and 
“projects” are receiving much attention in edu- 
cational discussions. There is no doubt that they 
are excellent ideals at which to aim, but in a 
period of economic depression classes are not 
being reduced in size; rather they are being en- 
larged. Small classes are essential for individual 
instruction aside from that which all teachers 
give if they are efficient. Perhaps the next best 
method, in schools where the total number en- 
rolled in business arithmetic permits it, is the 
grouping of classes according to three ability 
groups. Various methods are used in making the 
selections. Some schools employ the general I. Q., 
but this is far from being satisfactory. The results 
of standardized tests for promotion and grades in 
arithmetic in grammar school may be averaged 
with the results of prognostic tests and other 
data as to ability in the use of figures. In a later 
paragraph more will be said upon the subject of 
testing. 

Reference has already been made to the giving 
of projects involving local financial and industrial 
concerns. This requires careful supervision by 
the instructor, but the results are often valuable. 
Another type of project is the giving of “chain 
problems” of a more complicated practical nature. 
By “chain problems” I mean a set of problems 
identical in statement but with different data. 
To make the work easy for the teacher, mimeo- 
graphed copies of the problems may be made 
with blank spaces for the data. The data are 
determined by uniform increments which in turn 
cause the final results to vary in a definite manner 
so that it is easy to obtain these results for the 
problems of each student. I have had excellent 
success with “chain problems.” Each student 
works his own individual problems, yet all have 
exactly the same training. The value of checking 
can be emphasized by requiring students to 
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work the problems in two different ways. Of 
course this would require some ingenuity on the 
part of the teacher in writing the problems. 

An effective aid to the overworked teacher is 
a satisfactory workbook. When well done the 
workbook can be a valuable source of instruction. 
Some of the chief advantages are the ease of 
correction, the uniformity of papers to be handed 
in, the development of neatness, and the creation 
of good form in setting up work. The presenta- 
tion of data in suitable form is excellent training 
in accuracy and salesmanship. Many a concern 
has failed to reach a ready public because its 
values were not suitably portrayed, and many 
a concern has likewise lost the confidence of its 
clientele because the data in regard to its finances 
were presented in a manner which seemed to 
indicate an unwillingness to state the whole 
truth. In general a workbook prepared for a 
given textbook is most desirable, but a really good 
workbook can be used satisfactorily with any 
textbook. I have been using workbooks during 
the past four years for subjects in which I thought 
they could not possibly be used to advantage, 
and now I would not do without them. I might 
add that as a rule the cost per student is less than 
the cost of using blank paper, and the uniformity 
in size and kind is much more satisfactory. 

The mooted question of examinations and 
tests has purposely been postponed to the last 
topic for consideration. The constant demand 
for more satisfactory bases for determining grades 
or promotion has caused educators to give this 
matter much attention. In recent years there has 
come to the front the plan of “objective tests” 
and, in particular, “standardized objective tests.” 
These tests are advocated to take the place of 
the traditional “‘essay type” of examinations 
largely because they are claimed to call for a 
single definite answer instead of discussion. In 
addition, if suitable norms have been established 
by a sufficiently large number of students taking 
the tests under proper conditions in widely sepa- 
rated sections, they form a fairly satisfactory 
standard for the purpose of comparisons. These 
“standard tests” also possess the value of being 
independent of the bias of the instructor of any 
given class. However, extreme care must be 
taken to be sure that the tests selected are really 
intended to test the subject matter covered and 
that conditions prevailing are reasonably com- 
parable to the conditions under which the norms 
were established. 

Having once decided to use standard tests 
(and “‘standard tests” are much more valuable 
than individually written objective tests), as just 
stated, the inspector must be very sure that the 
tests chosen actually measure what he expects 
them to measure. Many of the tests are hurriedly 
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prepared and published without sufficient trying 
out under classroom conditions to determine 
their validity for the purpose intended. In addi- 
tion there should be some authoritative source 
to determine their reliability. Again, tests, very 
satisfactory for group purposes, often are not 
sufficiently accurate to be used in measuring 
individuals. It is the failure to consider these 
factors of reliability and validity in the light of the 
purposes for which the tests are being selected 
that cause many instructors to decry the value of 
standard tests. Authors should, except in the 
case of preliminary issues which should be plainly 
marked “PRELIMINARY,” be very careful to 
include manuals with all the necessary data so 
that the task of selection may not be too difficult. 

Of the two main classes of tests, those for 
measuring groups and those for measuring indi- 
viduals, the instructor will usually be interested 
largely in the latter class. The main purpose of 
any individual test is to get the most reliable 
information, whatever its nature, of individual 
students. Three main types of such tests are 
available: (1) prognostic, (2) diagnostic, (3) 
achievement. Normally all three types should 
be used. Prognostic tests are devised to indicate 
the probable native ability to succeed in a given 
subject. If such tests have not previously been 
given by the guidance director, they should give 
valuable information to the instructor if given at 
the close of the first week in his class. If a large 
group is to be subdivided into sections, the results 
of such a test should be used as one of the factors 
in determining the segregation. These tests, as 
all tests for measuring individual differences; 
should be used with care, but just because they 
are not infallible is no reason why they should 
be neglected. 

Diagnostic tests are usually rather short 
tests designed to determine weaknesses in proc- 
esses and understanding connected with one or 
more selected topics. Many workbooks include 
such tests for every chapter. If the questions 
really test the students’ ability to reason on the 
topics involved, they are a valuable help in in- 
struction. For this purpose only such sets of tests 
should be selected as offer two or more forms. 
One form is given immediately upon completion 
of certain topics. If any weaknesses are shown 
up, further drill is given the class, and then an- 
other form, or such parts as are necessary, is 
given to see if the weak spots have disappeared. 

Achievement tests are similar to the diagnostic 
tests.. Some teachers even use portions of achieve- 
ment tests for the latter purpose. They are con- 
structed to measure the accomplishment or 
achievement in a given subject and are usually 
given as a basis for grades or promotion. Here 
too. as previously stated, the tests selected should 
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have two or more forms and for two reasons: 
(1) When used with separate classes or from year 
to year, it is better not to use the same form in 
all cases. (2) Pupils have abnormal days due to 
illness or other causes, and it is often worth while 
to repeat the test under such conditions with 
another form. No test is absolutely dependable 
in regard to individuals. This would suggest that 
in the vital matters of grades and promotions 
some other factors should be included. Results 
based on daily work to give value to faithfulness, 
neatness, and stick-to-it-iveness are essentials 
necessary to success. Also tests or assignments 
involving problems too complicated and lengthy 
to be included in the ordinary objective tests 
should be given and the results considered with 
the other data Ability to apply processes learned 
is one of the most valuable results of training in 
business arithmetic. Methods to measure this 
ability should be included in the items considered 
for grade or promotion. Sufficient has been stated 
to indicate that more than a single achievement 
test should be used. 

In the whole world of business speed as well 
as ability is essential to success. As a rule, there- 
fore, only such tests should be used as have time, 
as well as knowledge and ability, a factor in 
determining their standards. Certainly in these 
days of keen competition a minimum of accurate 
accomplishment in a given time is required. 
While such a time limitation may exclude some 
plodders, may not this very lack of speed be the 
best indication that some individuals are better 
qualified for types of work where speed is not 
essential? 

It may be well at this point to remark that in 
evaluating the various types of standardized 
tests and commending their use, I do not include 
such tests as are printed in the textbook as an 
integral part thereof. It is obvious that such 
tests do not really measure the student’s ability 
in any way. Such tests are available for “cram- 
ming” at any time. Moreover, it is not above 
parents who wish their children to receive high 
grades to drill them deliberately in the solution 
of such tests. In no case should sets of examples 
and problems be labelled “Test.” I should not 
prohibit the inclusion of review problems and 
examples or sets of examples to be used for speed 
tests, provided the list includes many more 
problems than can be required at any one time, 
thus, permitting the teacher to make proper 
selections. All tests, whatever their nature, 
should be given under conditions which are as 
nearly equal as possible for every one. It is 
evident that tests which are printed in a textbook 
and subject to previous preparation or coaching 
on the part of students do not meet this require- 
ment, 
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Space does not permit further discussion of 
this topic. An entire article would not be suffi- 
cient. So to sum up, may I say that a good 
battery of objective tests carefully selected in 
accord with a complete program definitely 
planned provides one of the most satisfactory 
and efficient helps in successfully teaching the 
subject of modern business arithmetic. 

In conclusion, may I reiterate that despite 
objections of certain educators, business men de- 
mand efficient training in modern business arith- 
metic. The course should include thorough train- 
ing in accuracy and speed covering the funda- 
mental arithmetical processes with many prac- 
tical applications based on current business 
practices in industry and finance, especially those 
of the locality. Instructors should employ all the 
modern educational methods, such as the use of 
standardized objective tests, workbooks, project 
studies, and integration and should tend to 
strengthen the social values for all classes of 
students. Finally, and most important, the course 
should be given in the commercial department 
by teachers specially trained in the subject, who 
are decidedly familiar with the applications to 
business and who have a thorough knowledge of 
and a strong love for numbers (figures) and their 
value in the life of every citizen, especially in 
the lives of business men. 
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The Part of Social-Business Education in 


Social and Economic Reconstruction 


J. Raymond Smith 
New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. Probably few 
would care to disagree with the general state- 
ment that we are now living in the sixth year of 
the world’s greatest economic collapse. During 
the last five or more years privation has been the 
tragic lot of millions of men, women, and chil- 
dren; while the standard of living of other mil- 
lions of the more fortunate sections of the world’s 
population has been seriously, and in many cases 
permanently, lowered. 

In addition to this stupendous catastrophe it 
is a common, and perhaps incontrovertible, con- 
tention that we are also suffering from a world- 
wide defection of moral and spiritual forces. 
With the wounds of the last great war scarcely 
healed, the nations of the world appear to be 
girding for another greater holocaust. Our at- 
tention is called repeatedly to the allegation that 
lawlessness and moral turpitude are generally on 
the increase. Competent observers of social 
phenomena deplore the rapid disappearance of 
the traditional American, independent, pioneer- 
ing spirit, and point to the lowering of morale 
throughout a large portion of our population. 

Under the conditions outlined above, it is 
hardly strange that sorely troubled peoples 
throughout the world should, in the hysteria 
born of desperation, give ear to the vacuous 
promises of the political demagogue, the economic 
panaceist, and the professional “friend of the 
people.” A multitude of economic and social 
“reforms” have been propagated among the 
people of this nation, and a great number of 
them have been enacted into law. The fact that 
most of these “reform measures” have been con- 
ceived and carried into effect with little apparent 
appreciation of the fundamental issues or prin- 
ciples involved, has added to the general feeling 
of uncertainty and apprehension. 

To those of us who are directly engaged with 
the problems and responsibilities of public edu- 
cation, these developments have been mani- 
fested in their own peculiar ways. Probably all 
of us have heard expressed in public or private 
conversation, or have seen on the printed page, 


charges of carelessness and inefficiency directed 
at teachers and at education generally. The vir- 
tual withdrawal of economic support from the 
schools of several thousand communities through- 
out the United States has been partially, at 
least, due to loss of faith in the existing form 
and quality of education as a vitally necessary 
public service in those communities. 

It is true that many of the specific charges 
directed at us as educators are superficially con- 
ceived, and cause us to burn with a keen sense of 
the injustice of the attack. We often feel that, 
in the sincere attempt to provide the things in 
our program of education that our people most 
vitally need and desire, we are frustrated by a 
lack of appreciation and support from those who 
stand to benefit most by our contribution. The 
following statement by John Dewey aptly pre- 
sents the factors often present in this type of 
situation:! 

“One of the most widespread and powerful ob- 
stacles to educational progress is that fact that the 
ideas of most adults as to what constitutes educa- 
tion are based on recollections of their own school 
days. At the time they may not have liked the 
instruction and discipline they received; they may 
even have rebelled against it. They may carry away 
with them the thought of many defects. In a few 
cases these experiences result, when the persons 
attain to adult life, in a desire for educational re- 
form. But more often the outcome is a kind of 
stereotype, a stencil picture of what schooling 
should be. Such persons judge present and future 
education on the basis of their own past training. 
They are unsympathetic with change; they may 
welcome improvements in technical details, but 
they are hostile to any far-reaching alteration in 
the subject matters taught and in the spirit of the 
methods used. Such changes often appear to them 
mere frills and fads; their criterion of ‘fundamen- 
tals’ in education is their memory of their own 
school days.” 

The stultifying influence of this general type 
of attitude has, with little doubt, placed varving 
degrees of restraint upon the progress of educa- 
tion in practically every part of the country. 
But we, as teachers, cannot afford to hide behind 
any alibi, regardless of its validity. We should 
for our own great good, as well as for the benefit 


‘John Dewey, Foreword in Foundations of Commercial Education. First Yearbook (New York: Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 


ciation, 253 Lexington Ave.), p. riii 
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of the entire educational system, frankly face the 
possibility of our own innocuous desuetude. Al- 
though there is probably no way to measure 
accurately either the extent to which alleged 
failure of our educational program is responsible 
for the present economic and social breakdown, 
or to determine the degree to which teacher in- 
ertia has contributed to the failure of education, 
it is certain that the task ahead calls for high 
courage and optimism, and a determination to 
work harder than ever before. Neither the 
teacher who allows himself to harbor disappoint- 
ment or resentment at either real or fancied 
wrongs, nor the one who remains indifferent, will 
be in the proper mood to make a worthy con- 
tribution to the rebuilding of society. 

The economic and social system will be re- 
built! We must, and will, have “recovery.” The 
opinion may not be shared by all, but it seems to 
me that complete acceptance of ultimate eco- 
nomic recovery in the light, both of historical 
precedent and of human necessity, is a viewpoint 
absolutely essential to a proper comprehension 
of the problem as we now face it. In the midst 
of the multitude of conflicting forces—good or 
bad, selfish or noble, hidden or visable—the edu- 
cators of America must be responsible for pro- 
viding a type of training in appreciations, atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and skills that will create the 
new citizenship in the new society. 


HOW DOES BUSINESS EDUCATION FIT INTO 
THE PICTURE? Perhaps the vast majority of 
people, among them many in educational work, 
still think of commercial education in terms of a 
purely vocational type of training. When com- 
mercial subjects—that is, bookkeeping, short- 
hand, typing, and office practice—first appeared 
in high school curricula, this concept was, in the 
main, true. Probably the majority of the early 
teachers of these subjects had little or no aca- 
demic training beyond the high school; their 
limited special preparation for teaching having 
been acquired in the exceedingly narrow curricula 
of the business colleges of the period. If the sub- 
ject matter of their courses had any social values, 
such teachers were for the most part unaware of 
them, and hence incapable of imparting them to 
their pupils. Institutions of higher learning were 
justifiably slow in allowing entrance credit for 
work of this doubtful character. 


But the situation today is of a decidedly 
different pattern. Probably in no other branch 
of education has the improvement in teacher 
training been more rapid than in the field of 
commercial education. The teacher with less 
than four years of college preparation today has 
little chance to teach commercial subjects in any 
but the poorer developed school systems: while 


the better systems virtually require the Master’s 
degree or its equivalent. It might well be noted 
in passing, that the person with the Bachelor of 
Arts degree from a standard college or university, 
plus the Master’s degree earned in the highly 
organized and brilliantly taught courses of the 
college of commerce and finance of one of our 
leading universities, is as well—or perhaps better 
—prepared for effective service in the field of 
secondary education, with all of the implica- 
tions, social, economic, or cultural, connoted by 
that term, as one trained in any other branch of 
education. 


The improvement in commercial education 
has not, however, been altogether in the field of 
teacher training. There has been, particularly 
during the last thirty years, a growing conception 
of the necessity of broadening and socializing 
the commercial education curriculum. This 
trend of thought is evidenced in three distinct 
ways: First, by the introduction of social-business 
subjects, such as economics, business organiza- 
tion, commercial law, commercial geography, 
advertising, and salesmanship into the commer- 
cial curriculum; second, by the recognition on the 
part of supervisors and teachers of commercial 
subjects of the need for thorough academic 
training in conjunction with preparation in the 
technique subjects; and third, by an attempt to 
discover social values in the traditional technique 
subjects of the commercial course. 


In recent years many colleges and universities, 
particularly in the Middle West, have recognized 
this advance in the quality of commercial educa- 
tion in the high school by liberalizing their inter- 
pretation of entrance credits to include various 
subjects taught in the commercial department. 
However, there is still a vast amount of lack of 
information regarding the aims, values, and re- 
sponsibilities of commercial education on the 
part of parents, pupils, teachers, advisers, and 
others. This would not be a matter of serious 
concern if it affected only that part of commercial 
education devoted to vocational training or job 
training, because it is probably a correct assump- 
tion that those high school pupils who need job 
training in the clerical vocations will enroll in 
the commercial course of their own, or parents’ 
choice, largely as a matter of course. The real 
harm from this rather extensive lack of apprecia- 
tion of the essential need for commercial educa- 
tion and the fundamental aims, values, and re- 
sponsibilities lies rather in the degree to which it 
is restricting the development of that broadly 
essential type of educational experience connoted 
by the term “‘social-business education.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOCIAL-BUSINESS 
concept. Social-business education, like any 
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other movement, is not without its history. 
Probably the first significant reference to the 
idea of a social-business curriculum, although a 
rather indirect one, was made in the report of the 
Committee of Nine appointed at the Detroit 
meeting of the National Education Association 
in July, 1901, and presented in Boston in 1903. 
Attention is called particularly to the second 
sentence of the following quotation from this 
report :? 
“The paramount factor in shaping commercial 
courses in public schools should be the welfare of 
the student who goes directly from the high school 
to his life work. It is expected, however, that such 
courses will provide a training of such a character 
as will fit the student completing them to enter the 
schools of commerce and industry now being es- 
tablished by many colleges and universities, as 
well as other modern courses in colleges and uni- 
versities.” 


The Committee of Nine proposed a complete 
four-year course which, for the sake of brevity, 
is not included in this report. However, the fact 
that the Committee was thinking in terms of 
social, as well as vocational, training is further 
supported by the following statement by Dr. 
Leverett S. Lyon? 


“The report was, as a matter of fact, an interesting 
document, especially in the amount of academic 
and social-science subjects proposed ... It is 
only when we come to view the more recent pro- 
posals for revising the commercial curriculum that 
we find so large an amount of general subject- 
matter suggested.” 


The general problem of commercial education 
was not attacked again by the National Educa- 
tion Association until in 1915 at the Oakland, 
California, meeting. The proposal presented at 
this meeting contains an outline for a four-year 
commercial course, but with emphasis upon two 
distinct phases of training: accounting and 
stenography. The detailed outline of this course 
(too voluminous to present here), while giving 
the technical commercial subjects definite prom- 
inence, again reveals a distinct appreciation of 
the necessity of training in social relationships. 
Dr. Lyon’s comment on this proposal also is of 
interest:4 


“For those interested in making the commerce 
course something more than a clerk mill, this pro- 
posal of the National Education Association is 
more satisfactory than the courses actually given 
in a great many high schools. Its organizers show 
certainly an appreciation of the desirability of un- 
derstanding as well as skill in business work.” 
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A more complete understanding of the need 
for social-business education is expressed in a 
report published in 1919 by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The report contains the following decla- 
ration:5 


“Commercial education should have a much wider 
purpose than the training of stenographers and 
bookkeepers. Already the broadened commercial 
education has addressed itself to the task of train- 
ing for service in the community, for participating 
in social life, and for knowledge of, and ability to 
adapt one’s self to, business as a whole. Such 
subjects as economics, business organization, ad- 
vertising, salesmanship, and store practice are rela- 
tively new, and yet in their entirety they make a 
new purpose of business education comparable 
with, if not more important than, stenography or 
bookkeeping.” 


Four years later, in 1923, Lyon rather tersely 
summarized the trend of thought in this connec- 
tion in the following statement:* 


“The highest human goal is to objectify living; to 
make us conscious of social progress; to enable us 
to control the process of social life. To make the 
economic process clear, to objectify what business 
is and its functions, merits, and deficiencies in the 
whole work of social life, becomes the principle 
upon which a program of business education, pub- 
licly supported, must be framed.” 


In 1924 Chapman and Counts criticized cur- 
rent educational practice as follows:? 


“Current practice in education does not reflect an 
understanding of the fact that every important 
industry is a great cooperative enterprise sustaining 
a host of intimate and interdependent relationships 
with other industries and with the larger society of 
which it is a part.” 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax has this to say of the 
purpose of business education:® 
“Business life is part and parcel of the economic 
life which someone has described as ‘the warp of 
the social order’ and as ‘society at work.’ In 
such work mankind is achieving an economic func- 
tional life that has to do with production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of goods and services, and 
with conservation of natural and human resources. 
We must realize more and more, in the construction 
and practice of business education, that our great 
educational enterprise should be identified with all 
chief and lofty aspects of life.” 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE SOCIAL-BUSI- 
NESS CONCEPT. Of objective evidence and au- 
thoritative opinion offering strong advocacy of 
the imperative need for the organization of busi- 
ness education along broad social lines, there is 
no present lack. I have made no attempt to 
make a comprehensive survey of all existing 


‘Commerciat Education in High Schoois, Bulletin 23 (Albany: University of the State of New York, College Department, 1903), p. 5 
tLeverett S. Lyon, Education for Business (Chicago: University of Chicago Press), p. 546 


‘Ibid., p. 555. 


'Business Education in the Secondary Schools, Bulletin No. 55 (Washington. D. C.: Bureau of Education, 1919). 


*[bid., p. 603. 


"J. C. Chapman and G. S. Counts, Principies of Education (New York: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1924), p. 243. 
‘Paul S. Lomax, Foreword in Foundations of Commerrtai Education. First Yearbook (New York: Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso 
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evidence of this character, but offer the following 
as typifying with substantial accuracy the larger 
body of information, data, and opinion. 

Dr. Judd, at the conclusion of a paper read 
before the University of Chicago Conference on 
Business Education in 1933, summarized his 
report as follows:® 


“The argument I have attempted to present can be 
summarized in a very brief statement. The under- 
standing of money requires a background of ac- 
quaintance with social relations and values that 
can be acquired only through carefully planned, 
systematic training. Such training is not provided 
in the present day schools. It is very much needed 
by a society that is in distress because of widespread 

and gross ignorance of economic principles among a 

people thoroughly drilled in arithmetic and book- 

keeping.” 

Commenting upon the general neglect of this 
important phase of education, H. G. Shields, in 
a paper read before the 1934 University of 
Chicago Conference on Business Education, 
makes the following observation:” 

“Even though the recent literature devoted to 
business education has given an unusual and en- 
couraging amount of space for defense and promo- 
tion of social-business subjects, the effect of the 
widespread recognition of the importance of this 
growing field has not as yet been felt in the field of 
secondary business education. It is noteworthy 
that in the secondary schools typewriting enrolls 
three times as many students as elementary eco- 
nomics, and the enrollment of the social-business 
subjects is as a whole negligible when compared to 
that for the technique subjects.” 

With regard to the general acceptance of the 
concept, but not, it should be pointed out, of the 
practice of social-business education, Blackstone 
says: 

“For the past ten years there has been an ever- 

growing movement for the adoption of socio- 

business training in our high school commercial 
departments ... Perhaps it is not too-much to 
say that socio-business is in style today, for the 
magazines are full of articles about it, speakers at 

conventions are constantly talking about it, a 

number of investigations of a research character 

have been made concerning it, and an entire year- 
book of one of our commercial teacher organiza- 
tions has been devoted to it.” 


There should be no need to present further 
evidence of the general acceptance among leaders 
in education of the vital need for a broad program 
of social-business education. That such a pro- 
gram should be instituted in the high school, is 
almost self-evident. The concepts of such a 
general program are, on the one hand, too ad- 
vanced for grammar school pupils; while, in the 
other direction, attendance in junior college or 


college is not sufficiently universal to reach any 
considerable proportion of our population. It 
does appear necessary, however, to urge em- 
phatically the immediate adoption in secondary 
schools of an organization set-up that will, in a 
dynamic and effective way, carry forward the 
actual development of a comprehensive program 
of training in socio-business citizenship. 

The fact of the present economic depression, 
with its billions in losses of both property values 
and incomes, certainly needs no elucidation. But 
with regard to the questions of the fundamental 
causes of the depression; what should be done to 
promote recovery; what should be done to avoid 
a repetition of the disaster in the future; there is 
much darkness and no little confusion of thought. 
Over the radio, through the press, and in casual 
conversation there comes to us an endless pro- 
cession of proposed answers to all social ques- 
tions, and remedies for all social ills. Without 
attempting any categorical classification or sum- 
marization of such proposals, or evaluation of 
the motives which may prompt some of them, I 
dare to be sufficiently strong in faith in my own 
profession to suggest that in a universal program 
of social-business education lies the only ultimate 
probability of rendering less violent the swings of 
the economic cycle, and of providing a higher 
degree of economic certainty in the lives of all 
the people. Such a training program, if developed 
to only a fractional part of the extent to which 
we have pushed training in such subjects as 
English, mathematics, and the sciences, would 
not only enable the individual to surround his 
own life with certain essential economic safe- 
guards, but would also contribute immeasurably 
to an understanding of those broad politico- 
socio-economic relationships which we must 
somehow understand if we are to achive a more 
stable social order. The time for discussion, per se, 
is past! The time for action is at hand! 
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*Charles H. Judd, “Money, A Neglected Social Institution in Education,” Proceedings of the University of Chicago Conference on Busi- 


ness Education (Chicago: Gregg Publishing Co., 1933). 


‘tHarold G. Shields, “Consumer Education Through Social-Business Education,” Proceedings of the University of Chicago Conference 
on Business Education (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1934). 
uE. G. Blackstone. “What Do You Mean—Socio-Business?” Tae Batance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co.. March 


1935), pp. 292-4. 
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The School Exhibit 


The actual “doing,” the ability to carry over 
into real life-situations, the putting into actual 
practice those principles we have tried to teach 
is, in the last and final analysis, the only true 
criteria by which we can gauge or determine the 
real value or success of the courses we offer in 
business training. This is particularly true of a 
course in publicity. 

Few if any teachers enjoy getting ready for 
a school exhibit. The mere mention of the word 
sends them off in a panic. “Endless work, what 
for?’ is the usual response. 


Each year at the Knox School for Girls at 
Cooperstown, New York, we have a regular 
week-end about the middle of May set apart as 
“Parents’ Week-end.” Parents come from all 
over the country, many from the far West, not 
only to enjoy the social activities of our school 
life, but also to see the actual workings of our 
everyday classwork. They enjoy seeing the re- 
sults of their daughters’ achievements and are 
keenly interested in every project and every 
notebook exhibited. 


I will admit when I was first informed of the 
exhibit, I was not any more enthusiastic about 
it than you would probably be. For days I 
“slept” and “fate” exhibit, wondering what we 
would exhibit and how. 

Then at midnight I had a happy idea: Why 
not let the publicity class handle the entire ex- 
hibit as a class project? 

I could scarcely wait until class time to talk 
it over with the girls. They were so interested 
in it from the very beginning, and the results of 
their work were so gratifying that each year we 
feel our exhibit can not be improved upon, and 
then the next time we feel our exhibit is better 
than the last. 


Here is how we do it at Knox: 


Our secretarial course at The Knox School is 
a two-year advanced course for high school 
graduates. Naturally the department divides 
itself into a senior and a junior group. During 
the year, twice a week, we give the senior girls 
training in publicity, the main objective of the 
course being to help them with publicity work 
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connected with the junior league, the country 
club, and similar activities which our girls will 
contact in their social life after leaving school. 
At the same time we train them for the real job 
if they feel the urge for business life. 


After our spring vacation, usually the first of 
April, I have a conference with the girls to tell 
them about the exhibit and the purpose of it. 
I appoint a senior girl as chairman or general 
manager of the exhibit with full power to appoint 
an assistant, committees, to call on junior girls 
for extra service, or work out plans. With the 
power goes full authority, plus the responsibility 
for carrying out the project to a successful finish. 
Then I forget the exhibit and, believe it or not, 
I know absolutely nothing of what is being 
“staged”’ until about noon of Friday of “the 
week-end.” Then the gencral manager invites 
me to visit the exhibit and offer suggestions. 
Needless to say I go and come away with a 
spirit of reverence to ponder and meditate and 
wonder how they do it. 

While the picture will give you some little 
idea of the arrangement of the exhibit, it can 
not begin to show the actual “works.” 


Outside the glass partition (closed for pho- 
tographer) on large tables individual notebooks, 
together with textbooks used in each class, were 
assembled. 


Just inside the door (not shown in the picture) 
all kinds of office supplies and equipment were 
exhibited. These were borrowed from the village 
merchants who are always eager to cooperate. 
Borrowing the machines, by the way, affords a 
splendid opportunity to make some worth-while 
community business contacts. 


Our honor rolls ia typewriting and account- 
ing, certificates, pins, and samples of artistic 
typewriting added merit and dignity to the 
exhibit. 

But the outstanding feature this year was the 
actual office secretary demonstration carried out 
by the aid of the general manager’s father, a very 
busy and prominent executive from New York 
City, who gave generously of his time in testing 
members of the senior class as to their ability to 
do the “real job.” 

I sat and marvelled at the poise and the ease, 
to say nothing of accuracy and results (ratings 
given by the executive 99+ and 98+), attained. 

“A word to the wise is sufficient.” Don’t 
worry about your exhibit this year. Let your 
girls do it, and then with me you can take life 
easy, smile, and truthfully say to the fond parent, 
“They did it all themselves; I didn’t place-even 
a thumb tack.” Try it and see for yourself.— 
Puera B. Robison, head of department of secre- 
tartal: science, Knox Szhool, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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E. C. T. A. Convention 
A Message from Hospitality Committee 


Catherine F. Nulty, president of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association submits the 
following message to commercial teachers who 
will be able to participate in the convention at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on 
April 8-11. 


The Hospitality Committee bids you welcome 
to Gotham with its towering skyscrapers, its 
glittering shops, its fascinating foreign quarters, 
its enticing moving-picture palace, its interesting 
museums, its appealing theaters, its moving re- 
ligious services. Whatever you would have, we 
can supply to you. 


For those of you whose vacation days begin 
before our convention really opens on Wednesday, 
April 8, and who would be interested in seeing 
New York City schools at work, we shall arrange 
visits to various schools on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. We shall be glad also to make 
suggestions as to other points of interest one 
should not miss. Write Conrad Saphier. Samuel 
Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York, for 
this information. 


Beginning Wednesday evening, you will find 
some member of the Hospitality Committee on 
duty at the Hotel Pennsylvania, ready to help 
you in any way possible, whether such help con- 
sist of giving you suggestions as to what you 
could do to while away the evening or of telling 
you how to get where you want to go. 


Thursday morning, after you have registered, 
we have some grand sightseeing trips that you'll 
simply not be able to resist! In the afternoon, 
just to show you that New Yorkers are more 
than playboys and playgirls, we shall have some 
demonstrations of the latest machines and then 
a few minutes of relaxing music to put you in 
tune for the formal opening of the convention at 
3:45 Pp. M. Thursday’evening, of course, will be 
taken up by the banquet, reception, and dance. 


Friday evening, we shall have a sacred con- 
cert for those who prefer.to spend Good Friday 
quietly in the hotel. For those who delight in 
the theater, we are planning a theater party. 
For the gay, who. want to dance, there will be 
dancing at the hotel. For those who prefer to 
attend religious services, we shall have available 
full information as to the time and type of serv- 
ices in the churches.of various denominations. 


On Saturday, we’shall be on hand to bid you 
Godspeed, a safe journey home, and: a return 
very soon to our City of Gotham with all its 
fascinations. . 





the BALANCE SHEET 


Commercial Teachers and High School Debating 


DEBATING: An aid in teaching the social 
values of business education. 


Debating or formal discussion has 
had a rich background of academic 
influences ever since the days of the 
Greek philosophers. Recognizing this 
fact, how can we justify a direct con- 
nection of this activity with the com- 
mercial education field? It seems to 
be a difficult task at first sight, but if 
present influences are understood and 
accepted, we will come to realize that 
the study of industry and economics 
in general has done more to keep alive 
this valuable activity in our schools 
than anything which has yet affected 
it. 

To me this subject seems to be 
worthy of special attention because of 
my interest in commercial education and be- 
cause I have had the experience of close con- 
tact with debating both as participant and coach. 

Unfortunately it is impossible at the present 
time to submit a factual account of the impor- 
tance of debating as it affects numbers of stu- 
dents, but its influence in every high school in 
the country cannot be denied. In the commercial 
education field we have seen, during the present 
era, the change in emphasis from skill subjects 
and vocational training to the social values of 
business education. It is in the light of this 
change that a discussion of debating is valuable. 

Until a few years ago high school debating 
was direcced by the English department. Its 
values were simply the doubtful ones of training 
in oral expression—doubtful because this training 
meant in many cases the presentation of mem- 
orized speeches by the students in an artificial, 
oratorical manner. It has been the contention of 
many that this training was of little benefit to 
students for, although oral expression is important, 
the development of a strained, formal manner 
of speech has little value in actual life par- 
ticipation and should be discouraged. In its 
stead there should be substituted an attitude of 
earnest discussion, more spontaneous and more 
realistic. 

This is the chief criticism which can be made 
of the mechanics of debating as the subject has 
been directed in the past and is, in many places, 
still being taught. We know that the most im- 
portant social value we can teach in any school 
is the ability to associate with other members of 
the community. Speech is necessary and vital to 
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a civilized life, and our ability to ex- 
press our ideas orally to those with 
whom we come in contact will inevi- 
tably forecast our future progress in 
the social and business life of the com- 
munity. This, in brief, is the train of 
thought followed by those who believe 
that even public speaking should 
parallel actual life experience by de- 
veloping a conversational tone of voice, 
an easy and unrestrained manner, and 
the ability to think independently of 
prepared material. 

This has been recognized in our 
field of commercial education by the 
use of the salesmanship course, which 
supplies the training needed in public- 
speaking and serves as a substitute for the course 
in oral English. 

We know that citizenship is one of the car- 
dinal aims of education and anything which 
encourages a student to take an active and in- 
telligent interest in the affairs of the community, 
the country, and the world, will do much to bring 
a realization of the sounder aspects of education. 
It is to this end that we work when we consider 
the next important value of debating—the de- 
velopment of the ability to think on current 
social and economic problems. The discussion of 
industrial and social problems results in a more 
keen and lively interest in matters of commerce 
and in civilization in general. 

Let us consider some of the subjects for dis- 
cussion which are now being used or have been 
used in the past. One that comes to my mind is 
the subject of centralized control of industry to 
be instituted by action of Congress. This is an 
obvious illustration of the values which we may 
develop through this activity. It so happens 
that this subject was used more generally through- 
out the intercollegiate debating circles of our 
colleges, but it proves our point. The topic was 
discussed in the season of 1931-32 when the pro- 
gram of the present national administration 
could hardly be estimated. Yet how many of the 
propositions which were proposed from the de- 
bating platforms at that time have since been 
carried into effect. Before this incident any dis- 
cussion of governmental institutions usually had 
some such wording as ‘‘Resolved: That Socialism 
is preferable to Capitalism.” The hardest prob- 
lem was to define the terms. With the advent of 
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some definite proposal, such as the centralized 
control of industry question, we abandoned the 
vague, theorizing disputes and made the debating 
platform an intelligent forum for the sifting of 
varying economic points of view. 


There are many possibilities for teaching 
economics and business training. as well as civics, 
for most of the debating subjects require for 
proper treatment a sound study of the present 
systems of industrial management, and an ob- 
jective review of our present institutions to the 
end that we might be able to recommend changes 
which would be desirable. 


I have mentioned one subject which has 
proved useful, but let me list just a few of the 
subjects which have been, or might be, used in 
the secondary schools: 


“The Socialization of Medicine.” This topic 
involves a study of one great social problem 
with the attendant difficulties of taxation 
and competent care of those dependent on 
the state. 


“Governmental! Control of Public Utilities.” 
This is a current subject of vast local and 
national interest, probably phrased with the 
terms of the so-called “Rayburn Act.” 


“The War Debt Problem.” This problem 
has been discussed so much but returns 
repeatedly and demands a study of inter- 
national financing and problems of foreign 
exchange. 


“Installment Method of Buying—Is it Bene- 
ficial?” This topic gives a picture of the 
tremendous rise of the persona! and public 
debt structure of the United States par- 
ticularly between 1920 and 1929. 

“Control of the Stock Exchange.” This sub- 
ject has been a problem since the Wall 
Street “crash” and discussion of which re- 
sulted in the enactment of the Securities 
Exchange Act. 


What question can there be as to the real 
value of discussion on these subjects? Much 
material is readily available to the students; the 
student must be trained to secure the pertinent 
and the real arguments for and against each 
proposition. We must remember that the same 
danger which exists in teaching economics is 
present in coaching debating in the high schools. 
We must be careful to make it more than an 
imitation of the work done on collegiate levels. 
The subjects must be reinterpreted in terms of 
the high school students’ capacities. 

There is one fact which has held true for 
years, unfortunately; and that is, the number of 
students in any school who engage in the activity 
is small. More effort must be made to widen the 
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scope of influence of debating, if we do recognize 
its importance. The usual objection offered by 
students who are approached with an invitation 
to participate is their inability to speak before a 
group. It is for this reason that we must sub- 
ordinate the speaking ability to the other values 
which may be obtained. In any school when a 
general invitation is issued to joint a debating 
club few students respond, for most of them feel 
that they do not have the capacity for. proper 
expression, and some of them look on debating 
as too academic a pursuit. 

We must use methods of selection which 
would supply the desire to enter the clubs as a 
reward. One suggestion is that we might select 
two or three persons from each English class in 
the school through competition in preparing ma- 
terial on debatable questions. Debaters must 
not be looked upon as a small group of persons 
some of whom just “love to talk” or “are just 
bookworms,” but they should be representative 
of all classes of the high school population. 

Interscholastic leagues sponsored by colleges 
for the high schools in their vicinity have done 
much to develop debating as an activity, but 
there is a real lack of a proper system of judging 
in most of these leagues. This results in strained 
feelings between high schools and produces un- 
healthy rivalry. Too much emphasis on judges’ 
votes and decisions is a deterrent to debating. 
The system which is harmful and which is used 
widely is that whereby the home team selects 
one judge, the visiting team selects another, and 
the league authorities the third. The third 
judge, peculiarly enough, is looked upon as the 
impartial one. 

I believe that one critic-judge should be ap- 
pointed by the league and should act as the sole 
judge. He might be a professor or a layman who 
is recognized as an authority on the subject 
under discussion. 

When some of the reforms proposed here 
have been carried into effect, then debating will 
take its place in the scholastic sun. But even 
now I feel confident that any school which neg- 
lects this activity in its commercial course is los- 
ing a valuable opportunity to expand its training 
in the broader aspects of social-business educa- 
tion.— James A. McKenna, Cranston High School, 
Cranston, Rhode Island. 


LAW TESTS 


You may obtain a series of seven objective 
achievement tests and one examination for a 
standard course in commercial law, designed 
especially to correlate with Commercial Law 
by Peters and Pomeroy. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 

Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Office Machine Demonstration Day 


No doubt many commercial teachers have 
faced the problem that confronted me last spring. 
The problem, briefly stated, was the inability of 
the high school commercial department to own 
the many types of office machines found in our 
modern offices. I believe that a pupil graduating 
from the commercial department of a Grade A 
high school should have some knowledge of 
modern office machine equipment. The ideal 
situation would be school ownership and pupil 
instruction of the many copying machines, elec- 
tric calculating machines, bookkeeping machines, 
and filing systems. However, this Utopian situa- 
tion is not possible on lowered budgets. The 
commercial department of the Whitman High 
School has in addition to typewriters one small 
calculator, a Ditto machine, and a Mimeograph. 
All commercial graduates are familiar with these 
machines, but to my mind that is not enough. 
The knowledge of the pupil may be increased to 
include the many office machines in everyday 
use by carrying out a plan that was successfully 
used in Whitman last spring. 

In an effort to acquaint pupils with modern 
office machine equipment, the distributors of na- 
tionally known office machines were asked if they 
would be willing to display their equipment at 
the high school. After talking with several rep- 
resentatives of office machine manufacturers, I 
was convinced of their desire to make the event 
a success. It was decided to have all distributors, 
even though repetition was inevitable, display 
their equipment to the pupils from two to six 
o’clock in the afternoon. In order that the com- 
panies displaying their equipment would be cer- 
tain of contacting a large field, pupils and teachers 
from several neighboring high schools, as well as 
members of the school committee and any persons 
in the town who might be interested, were 
invited. Several special features were added to 
the display of fifty or more machines. Two pro- 
fessional typists gave demonstrations of the 
proper method of typewriting and speed type- 
writing. Two pupils from each of the invited 
high schools were entered in a pupil typewriting 
contest, and three awards were given. A display 
of typewriters of ancient origin caused much 
comment when compared with the typewriter in 
use today. 

The high school auditorium had to be used 
for the display, as a great amount of electric 
current, as well as numerable outlets, was needed. 
The displays were arranged along the front and 
rear walls, making it possible for spectators to 
be seated during the special demonstrations that 
took place on the platform. There was no at- 





tempt at any special sales talk, and competition 
was forgot for the afternoon. It might be said 
that the object of the event, to give pupils a 
knowledge of office machines, could not be real- 
ized in so short a time. This may be true, yet I 
-- __9t exactly willing to accept the theory. My 
observation made me certain that pupils, by 
watching operators of the various machines and 
asking questions, did gain a working knowledge 
of the machines displayed. There was a great 
amount of literature given to pupils, making it 
possible for them to read about the machines and 
discuss them with commercial teachers in the 
regular class periods. 

In addition to the afternoon display three 
distributors of office equipment gave special 
lectures to several classes. Pupils were allowed 
one or two class periods of fifty minutes each to 
watch a demonstration, and in many instances 
were given individual instruction in operating the 
machines. One of the distributors very gladly 
lent us a calculating machine and trained one of 
the pupils to operate it. I allowed this pupil to 
instruct other members of the class so that by 
the end of the school year the entire class was 
familiar with the operation of the machine. 

Pupils gained much from the general and 
special displays as evidenced by the discussions 
in commercial classes. Many junior high school 
pupils were given some idea of the work of the 
commercial course. By enlisting pupil aid in 
carrying out the many details of the display, 
pupils gained much practical experience. Pupils 
performed the following tasks: wrote letters to 
the various exhibitors, invited guests to attend, 
served as ushers, planned the arrangement of 
displays, and were responsible for publicity. I 
found the local newspapers eager to tell about 
the details of the exhibit. The entire plan can be 
completed at a very low cost because postage and 
electric current are the only items involved. Is 
this not an inexpensive method of carrying out 
sound pedagogical methods?—Charles H. La Due, 
Whitman High School, Whitman, Massachusetts. 





FEDERAL TAX ACCOUNTING 


The latest book that you can obtain—based upon 
revenue acts of 1935 and previous acts. The 
third printing of the eighth edition is available 
with a workbook for college and university 


classes. 

South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Vocational Education from the Viewpoint of a 
Commercial Instructor 


For the benefit of those educators who are not 
so well acquainted with vocational education, a 
brief explanation of it will be given as it exists in 
the state of Wisconsin. In Wisconsin every com- 
munity with a population of five thousand or 
more must have a school in which vocations are 
taught. These vocational schools may be 
organized in conjunction with the high schools, 
or they may be organized separately. In the 
larger cities of the state the schools are institu- 
tions by themselves in no way related to the high 
school. This represents the true vocational 
school. 

The student body is made up of those who by 
law must go to school eight hours a week from the 
age of 16 to 18 years if they are working; those 
who are substituting vocational school for high 
school; those who are special students—college 
graduates, high school graduates, and adults. 
The last two groups, made up of unemployed 
individuals and those of some high school ex- 
perience, represent the largest number in the 
institution. 

This is the setup of vocational education 
and the type of student a vocational instructor 
has to work with. To most of these students 
education no longer has the charm of cultural 
development. Their education to them at present 
must be such as to get them a job—quickly. 

Many of these students have had the frills of 
education; now they want the facts. From a 
commercial training view the teacher must have 
had actual experience in the business world. If 
not, the student soon discovers this fact and 
becomes dissatisfied with the subject. 

The teacher must have the ability to teach 
individuals, not classes, for in a vocational school 
students come and go. There is no starting time— 
no graduation—getting a job is graduation. 
This means all the subjects must be organized in 
such a way that the subject can be offered to the 
student who enters long after the other members 
have begun. In a typical vocational school no 
two people in the same class are on exactly the 
same phase of the werk, which fact proves the 
necessity of individual work. 

This question might arise: In individual work 
what provisions are made for discussion periods? 
The problem is easily solved, for the classes are 
large enough so that at least three students are 
on about the same phase of work. Members of 
that group then discuss questions relative to 
their work, while the others are engaged in their 
individual work. These discussion groups can be 
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arranged to permit everyone in class to fit into 
a group at least once a week. 

This question is: Is that often enough? It is 
far better for a student to have an individual task 
to perform lasting four days than to listen daily 
to an instructor give poorly planned lectures. We 
learn by doing; there is plenty of student activity, 
still enough of socialized recitation. 

The teacher must have complete mastery of 
the subject—not mastery that means merely 
preparation the night before. From the simple 
to the complex without a minute’s notice is the 
challenge a vocational instructor has flung at 
him constantly. 

The teacher must have a type of personality 
that leads the students to optimism. for they have 
had their fling at getting a job and are somewhat 
disillusioned in regard to the success of their 
previous education. They have learned the lesson 
that the business world does not hire “any- 
thingers.” The business world today hires book- 
keepers, stenographers, typists, clerks—-not 
“anythingers.” So the subjects taught in the 
vocational school must be practical. They must 
actually be related to the business world. 

These are some of the problems of a vocational 
school instructor. Statistically speaking, these 
problems are efficiently met, for not a month goes 
by that one or more students joyfully remark, 
“T’m quitting school, for I’ve got a job now.” The 
commercial vocational instructor pauses—sighs— 
says to himself, “Evidently our system is suc- 
cessful.” —H. 4. Buchen, Vocational School, West 
Allis, Wisconsin. 





WANTED 


Dr. William Odell, editor of yearbook 
for the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, would be glad to have commercial 
teachers who are doing anything in the 
way of vocational guidance write to him, 
explaining some particularly successful 
guidance activity in their respective school 
systems. The Association would like to 
have a symposium of such ideas as the 
basis for discussion during the 1936 con- 
vention, the theme of which is “Guidance 
in Business Education.” All communica- 
tions should be sent to Dr. William Odell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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Make the study of English attractive 


and your students will want to learn 
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Effective Business Correspondence 
By R. R. Aurner 
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The business letter is used to add vividness and 
motivating power to the discussions. Grammar 
instruction is forcefully woven into the assign- 
ments as shown by the sample page above. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Conventions and Conferences — Spring, 





1936 








Name 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





Alabama Education Association 


Business EGucation Rowndep. ......0s0scdecccscssscsccss 
Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers Association 


Federated Business Teachers’ Association of California 


Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Connecticut Business Educators’ Association............... 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association.................. 


Georgia Education Association 
Indiana Commercial Teachers Conference.................- 


Inland Empire Education Association 


Kentucky Education Association 


Michigan Business Schools Association 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 


Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 


Mississippi Education Association 


National Association of Commercial Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions 


National Catholic Educational Association................. 


High Schoo! Commercial Teachers Association of New Jersey 


Western New York Commercial Teachers Association 


North Carolina Education Association...................0. 
Ohio Business Schools Association..............00.0e0eeee- 


Oklahoma Business College Proprietors Association 


Oklahoma Education Association 


Pacific Northwest Business Schools Association 


Pennsylvania State Education Association—Northeastern .. . 
Southeastern ... 


Tri-State Commercial Education Association 


University of Chicago Conference 


University of Denver Business Education Conference........ 


Vermont State Teachers Association 





Wisconsin Teachers Association—Section Meeting... 


Birmingham 


Muncie, Indiana 


Wichita, Kansas 


PN cccccenclalevan 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Haven 


New York City 


on rere 
Muncie....... 

Spokane, Wash... . 
Louisville......... 
Ann Arbor...... 
Ann Arbor....... 
Minneapolis 


Jackson 


St. Louis, Mo..... 
New York City... 
St. Louis, Mo.. 


Portland, Ore... 


Bt. Lows, Mo....,... ies 


St. Louis, Mo... 
Elizabeth 


Rochester 


Raleigh....... 
Cincinnati.... 
Okmulgee....... 


Oklahoma City 


Spokane, Wash........ 


Wilkes Barre... 


Philadelphia........... 


Columbia....... 
Nashville 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Chicago, IIl.... 


Denver, Colo... . 


a ee 


Madison 








March 26-28 
April 17-18 
March 14 
April 11 
May 7-9 
April 4 

April 8-11 
April 16-18 
February 15 
April 8-10 
April 15-18 
April 24-25 
April 30-May 2 
April 8-9 
April 23-24 


February 22 
April 14-16 
February 21 


June 28-July 2 
February 22-27 


February 19-22 
February 15 


May 4 
March 12-14 
April 17-18 


February 14 
February 6-8 
June 19-20 


March 27-28 
March 25-28 


March 12-14 
April 9-11 
April 3-4 
June 25-26 
June 25-26 
March 14 
February 7-8 





E. C. T. A. Private School Program 


P. J. Harman, Strayer College, Washington, 
D. C., and Sadie L. Ziegler, Rider College, Tren- 
ton, N. J., are responsible for the program of the 
spring convention of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association. 

Every progressive private school teacher and 
executive should welcome the convention theme 
of the Fastern Commercial Teachers Association, 
“Guidance in Business Education.” It deals with 
one of the vital questions of the day. Few schools 
have a definite guidance program but the time 
is at hand when every private school man or 
woman must recognize its importance. At first 
thought, one might say that the students have 
already received guidance in the choice of their 
courses—that is only the beginning. The next 
thought will be that the school is giving individual 
guidance every hour of the day, but an organized 
guidance program will soon prove its value. 

In these days of the “survival of the fittest,” 
every teacher and every school proprietor should 
attend the meetings of the E. C. T. A. convention 
in New York on April 8-11. Gone are the days 
when private schoolmen and teachers refrained 
from frankly discussing their problems, and this 
program promises to divulge interesting informa- 
tion. A special section, which is arousing keen 
interest, has been arranged for the private schools. 
Here such subjects will be discussed as “‘Stand- 
ardization of Units of Measure in Outlining 
Courses of Study,” “Vocational Guidance,” 
“Standardization of Courses,” “Advertising,” 
and other subjects of vital importance. 

T. B. Cain, president of West Virginia Busi- 
ness College, Clarksburg, West Virginia, is chair- 
man of the program for private school executives 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday morning. 


Inland Empire Meeting 

The annual convention of the Inland Empire 
Education Association will meet in Spokane, 
Washington, on April 8, 9, and 10. The meeting 
of the commercial section is scheduled for April 
8 and g. 

The main speaker on the program will be 
Professor D. D. Lessenberry, director of courses 
in commercial education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Professor 
Lessenberry is making a special trip to the West 
Coast for this meeting. 

The other speakers on the program will be 
Esther Ann Reister of St. Maries High School, 
St. Maries, Idaho, who will read a paper on 
“Possible Changes in High School Stenography 
Courses,” and Margaret Linnan of State College, 
Pullman, Washington, who will speak on the 
subject of “Personal Typing.” 
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Meeting of National Council 


The National Council of Business Education 
will meet in the Melbourne Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, on Friday, February 21. This date has 
been set to coincide with the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 

The National Council of Business Education 
has formulated a plan for coordinating the activi- 
ties of associations of business educators through- 
out the nation. During the two years that the 
Council has been organized, gains in the numbers 
of affiliated member associations have indicated 
that the Council is really serving a need felt by 
those interested in business education. 

The subject for consideration at the Denver 
meeting of the Council in July was the establish- 
ment of a better understanding between business, 
business education, and general education. The 
results of this conference have been previously 
reported in these columns. This important sub- 
ject is to be the principal item of consideration 
at the next meeting of the Council in February. 

The program planned by the Council consti- 
tutes a joint undertaking of the Council with the 
assistance of the National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Institutions. A joint 
dinner will be served in the Melbourne Hotel at 
6:30 P. M. on Friday. L. Gilbert Dake of Cleve- 
land High School, St. Louis, is the local chariman 
in charge of arrangements. The program after 
the dinner will consist of the following: General 
Theme: Development of Better Understanding 
Between Business Leadership and School Leader- 
ship with Regard to the Study of Business in 
American Secondary Schools—From the Point of 
View of Government, From the Point of View 
of Public School Superintendence, From the 
Point of View of Business, From the Point of 
View of Kiwanis International. A report will 
be given on the objectives and the program of 
the National Council of Business Education. 

The business session of the Council is sched- 
uled for Friday afternoon in the Melbourne Hotel 
from 2:00 to 4:00 P. M. 

A new bulletin of information concerning the 
Council has been prepared for distribution. A 
copy of this bulletin may be received by writing 
to the secretary of the National Council of Busi- 
nessness Education, Miss Helen Reynolds, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 





CONTESTS 


Wanted: Contest managers who have not yet 
reported the dates and places of spring commercial 
contests should submit the information to the editor 
of THE BALANCE SHEET immediately. 
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Teachers of English, typewriting, 
shorthand, transcription, and other 
subjects agree that a lack of knowl- 
edge of words is one of the most 
serious handicaps of the majority of 
students. You therefore need— 


WORD STUDIES 


By R. G. Walters 
WORD STUDIES is more than a business speller. It provides the basis for a 


complete study of words and their uses. It is an entirely new type of contribu- 
tion to the educational field. While it is particularly appropriate for use in 


business courses, it is also recommended for the general or academic courses. 


WORD STUDIES emphasizes spelling, the use of words, pronunciation, syllabi- 
cation, and the parts of speech. It is organized as follows: Part |, Using the 
dictionary, with exercises; Part Il, Rules for spelling, with word studies; Part Ill, 
Word building; Part IV, Correct pronunciation; Part V, Words classified as to 
human interests; Part VI, Words classified as to occupations and businesses; 
Part VII, Miscellaneous words. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
A workbook is available with WORD STUDIES 
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New Accountancy Fraternity 


Phi Gamma Alpha, honorary fraternity in 
private schools of accounting and business ad- 
ministration, is making steady strides toward its 
program as a national organization among schools 
of recognized standing. 

Chapters have been recently installed in 
Banks College at Philadelphia and Duff’s Iron 
City College at Pittsburgh. Originating in 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C., as a fra- 
ternal group, membership being awarded upon a 
basis of merit, its popularity there and its incen- 
tive for student accomplishment have attracted 
the attention of educators. 


Phi Gamma Alpha is incorporated as a na- 
tional fraternity under the laws of the District 
of Columbia The officers include the following 
well-known schoolmen: national president, Percy 
E. Sackett, Strayer College, Washington, D. C.; 
national first vice president, Dr. E. M. Hull, 
Banks College, Philadelphia; national second 
vice president, Karl Maukert, Duff’s Iron City 
College, Pittsburgh; national secretary, Elgie G. 
Purvis, Strayer College, Washington, D. C.; na- 
tional treasurer, Thomas W. Wauchope, Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C.; national trustees, 
C. Vaughan Darby and Pinckney J. Harman, of 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 
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In your course in merchandising you should give emphasis 


to the elementary principles of advertising. 


Cincinnati 
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Bloomsburg Department of Commerce 


Harvey A. Andruss, director of the depart- 
ment of commerce, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, announces that four 
states have granted recognition to the courses in 
commercial education in his institution. Gradu- 
ates of the department are now certified in states 
of New York, New Jersey, and Virginia, as well 
as in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Andruss also announces that the sixth 
annual Pennsylvania commercial contest, spon- 
sored by the Junior Chamber of Commerce of the 
college, will be held in Bloomsburg on Saturday, 
May 2. For those contestants and those teachers 
who arrive on Friday, living accommodations 
will be furnished by the college. For full details 
in regard to the contest, teachers should write to 


Harvey A. Andruss in care of the college. 
e a e 


Findlay College is Accredited 


E. E. Magoon, director of the department of 
commerce, Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio, an- 
nounces that the State Department of Education 
of Ohio has inspected the college and has ap- 
proved it for the preparation of teachers in the 
field of commerce. The college may now give 
training in typewriting, shorthand, and book- 
keeping. 


ee 


use— 


FUNDAMENTALS 
of ADVERTISING 


By Rowse and Fish 


Here is a book thet is written specifically for 
secondary schools. 
salesmanship and business English. 
the understanding of advertising that a pupil 
needs if he is going to enter the merchandising 


field. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


It correlates closely with | 
It provides 
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World Federation 


The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions held its sixth biennial conference at Oxford, 
England, August 10-17, 1935. Among the inter- 
national officers elected are: president, Dr. Paul 
Monroe, Columbia University, New York; sec- 
retary-general, Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., head- 
quarters of the Federation. 

The Federation, an international education 
exchange, publishes monthly bulletins and a 
magazine, “World Education,” devoted to edu- 
cation movements in line with its objective to 
promote good will and understanding among 
nations through education. On request, it mails 
to libraries and educational institutions every- 
where the volumes of its proceedings. 


New President of Beacom College 


J. W. Hirons, vice president and treasurer of 
Beacom College, Wilmington, Delaware, and the 
active head of the school for the past ten vears, 
was elected president and business administrator 
at the annual meeting of the board of directors 
of the college this morning. Mr. Hirons succeeds 
Professor W. H. Beacom, who has been president 
since the organization of the school in rg00. Mr. 
Beacom was named president emeritus. 

At the same meeting, A. Raymond Jackson, 
secretary, was reelected secretary and made vice 
president. John G. Leach, assistant treasurer, 
was elected treasurer and vice president. He 
was also reappointed director of education. 

Mr. Hirons is a member of the managing 
committee of the general section of the Chamber 
of Commerce, a member of the Wilmington 
Kiwanis Club, and a member of state and na- 
tional educational associations. 


oe RRND. 
Fred H. Burdett 


On November 29, 1935, Fred H. Burdett, 
president of Burdett College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, passed away at the age of seventy-five. 

Those who were fortunate enough to be asso- 
ciated with him or to know him at all well, were 
certain to be profoundly influenced by the 
warmth, the sincerity, and the generosity of his 
lovable spirit. 

He gave himself and his talents freely to his 
students and associates. Unassuming, he never 
sought publicity. He abhorred ostentation. In 
the achievements of the great institution which 
he helped to found, he obscured his own personal 
part for over fifty years, crediting others instead 
for what he himself accomplished. 


Reorganization of Russell Sage College 





At the beginning of the 
school year 1935-36, E. R. 
Nelson became director of 
the School of Business Ed- 
ucation of Russell Sage 
College, Troy, New York. 
Until that time the depart- 
ment was known as the de- 
partment of secretarial sci- 
ence. 

Mr. Nelson obtained 
his A. B. degree at the 
University of Utah in 1929, 
his M. B. A. degree at New 
York University in 1931, 
and the degree of D. C. S. 
at New York University in 
1935. His experience consists of two years as 
assistant secretary of C. M. Cryan Company, 
New York City; two years as a teacher in the 
High School of East Orange, New Jersey; head 
of the department of business administration at 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey; and head 
of the department of business education at the 
State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. 
In his new position he will supervise courses in 
secretarial science, general business, merchandis- 
ing, and teacher training. 





E. R. Nelson 


The reorganization of the School of Secreta- 
rial Science has been completed and will hereafter 
be known as the School of Business Education. 
The reorganization permits the addition of 
courses in accounting, finance, and merchandis- 
ing. The latter course has resulted from a demand 
for college graduates who have had the necessary 
professional background in merchandising and 
sales, as well as cultural and vocational training. 
The new setup in the college is based upon con- 
ferences with department stores in Albany, Troy, 
Schnectady, New York City, and Newark. Or- 
ganizations such as the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association and the National Furniture 
Dealers Association were also consulted. The 
course in merchandising will lead to a B. S. de- 
gree. The new course in merchandising is par- 
ticularly significant in view of the fact that it is 
one of the most comprehensive in any college. 





FARM BOOKKEEPING SETS 


If you teach in a rural community, you will be 
interested in two farm bookkeeping sets that 
are available. One is with business papers and 
one is without business papers. Write for de- 
tailed information and prices. 
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New England Officers 


The thirty-third annual 
meeting of the New Eng- 
land High School Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association 
was held in the State Teach- 
ers College, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, on November 23, 
1935. 

Paul M. Boynton of 
Central High School, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
was elected president for 
1936. The other new offi- 
cers of the association are 
as follows: first vice presi- 
dent, Eliot R. Duncan, 
Holten High School, Dan- 
vers, Massachusetts; second vice president, 
Mildred O’Leary, High School, Swampscott, 
Massachusetts; secretary, William O. Holden, 
High School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island; treasurer, 
Ray Burke, Senior High School, Arlington, 
Massachusetts. 

Clifton W. Hastings, Central High School, 
Manchester, New Hampshire, planned the pro- 
gram which was published in the December, 
1935, issue of THE BALaNce SHEET. 





P. M. Boynton 


Dr. Shields Goes to Boston 


Dr. H. G. Shields, assistant dean of the School 
of Business, The University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois, has just recently accepted a new position 
in Boston, effective in September, 1936. 

The new position consists of the joint director- 
ship of the Prince School of Store Service Educa- 
tion and the School of Secretarial Studies of 
Simmons College. Dr. Shields will become pro- 
fessor of business economics. The new plan under 
the directorship of Dr. Shields is to expand the 
work offered in the secretarial school. 

The rich background of training and experi- 
ence of Dr. Shields gives him an excellent basis 
on which to start his new duties. He was grad- 
uated from the State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
Illinois, and State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. During the War he served in the army 
educational service. He then taught in West 
Allis High School, West Allis, Wisconsin, and 
New Trier High School of Winnetka, Illinois. In 
1927 he joined the faculty of the University of 
Chicago. During the early years at the University 
of Chicago he taught elementary economics and 
in 1929 he became assistant dean of the School 
of Business. He has had charge of the teacher- 
training work in addition to his administrative 
work. 
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Teacher-Training Institutions 


R. G. Walters, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Teacher Training Institu- 
tions, has announced plans for the annual con- 
vention that will be held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
on Saturday, February 22. This meeting will be 
preceded by a joint dinner and meeting with the 
National Council of Business Education on Fri- 
day evening at 6:30 p.m. in the Melbourne 
Hotel. 

The program for Saturday consists of the 
following: 

g:00 a. M. Consideration of “Methods Courses 
for Commercial Teachers” 


1. From the Viewpoint of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education—Paul 
A. Lomax, New York University 


2. From the Viewpoint of the Under- 
graduate Institution—D. D. 
Lessenberry, University of Pitts- 
burgh 

3. From the Viewpoint of a City Di- 
rector of Commercial Education 
—Marguerite D. Fowler, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

4. From the Viewpoint of a State 
Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion—Clinton A. Reed, Albany, 
New York 


General Discussion 


Luncheon 
Address of Welcome—Frank L. 
Wright, Washington University 


12:00 A. M. 


2:00 Pp. M. Preliminary Report of the Committee 
Investigating Supply and Demand of 
Commercial Teachers 

Consideration of “Practice Teaching 


for Commercial Teachers” 


1. From the Viewpoint of an Institu- 
tion Having Its Training School 
—Paul A. Carlson, Whitewater 
State Teachers College 


2. From the Viewpoint of an Institu- 
tion Using the Public High 
School—M. E. Studebaker, Ball 
State Teachers College 


An additional address is being planned for 
the luncheon meeting, but arrangements have 
not yet been completed. Professor F. G. Nichols 
of Harvard University will present a report of 
the committee on “Supply and Demand of Com- 
mercial Teachers.” L. Gilbert Dake of Cleveland 
High School, St. Louis, Missouri, is chairman of 
the local committee on arrangements. The 


meeting place has not yet been announced, but 
will probably be at Washington University 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Curry and Rice 


Put your course in business arithmetic on a plane 
with other commercial courses. Make it meaning- 
ful and practical. This book will enable you to 
carry out these plans. BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
is divided into logical teaching units with an 
accurate statement of principles, illustrative prob- 


lems, and plenty of problems in business practice 





that have been selected from actual business 


situations. i 
This book is available for a short or a long course. ~~ > The feta ae 
Answer books may be obtained for students. A some of the interesting top- 
teachers manual and a teachers’ key are furnished 


free to teachers who use this book. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. a i 

(Specialists in Business Education) ufacturer," and “Problems of 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 4 Farmer.” 


ics: ‘Problems of a Mer- 
chant,” “Problems of a Man- 
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Previous Questions on Accounting and 
Business Practice License Examinations. Com- 
piled by Irwin Sukoenig of Evander Childs High 
School, Bronx, New York City. A 16-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin containing questions used in recent 
high school license examinations as given by the 
Board of Examiners of the Board of Education of 
the City of New York. This particular test com- 
bines questions on accounting, law, economics, 
arithmetic, and general business practice. This 
pamphlet will be of particular interest to those who 
are required to prepare license examinations and to 
those who are interested in knowing the type of 
examination given to New York teachers. Price 30 
cents postpaid. Send remittance to Suite 455, 55 
West Forty-second Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Previous Questions on Economics and Eco- 
nomic Geography License Examinations. Com- 
piled by Irwin Sukoenig of Evander Childs High 
School, Bronx, New York City. A 16-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin containing questions used in recent 
high school license examinations as given by the 
Board of Examiners of the Board of Education of 
the City of New York. Most of the questions are 
objective in nature, although some of them require 
narrative explanations. This pamphlet will be of 
interest to those who are required to prepare license 
examinations and to those who are interested in 
knowing the type of examination given to New 
York teachers. Price 30 cents postpaid. Send re- 
mittance to Suite 455, 55 West Forty-second Street, 
New York City, N. Y 


National Council of Business Education— 
Its Purpose, Plan, and Program. The National 
Council of Business Education has just issued a new 
booklet announcing the organization, the objectives, 
and the program. This booklet will be of particular 
interest to officers of various associations of com- 
mercial teachers who are interested in becoming 
affiliated with the Council. A copy of this bulletin 
may be obtained from the secretary, Helen Reynolds, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved fora review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Previous Questions on Typewriting and 
Stenography License Examinations. Compiled 
by Irwin Sukoenig of Evander Childs High School, 
Bronx, New York City. A 21-page mimeographed 
bulletin containing questions used in recent high 
school license examinations as given by the Board 
of Examiners of the Board of Education of the City 
of New York. Most of the questions are objective 
in nature, although some of them require narrative 
explanations. This pamphlet will be of interest to 
those who are required to prepare license examina- 
tions and to those who are interested in knowing 
the type of examination given to New York teach- 
ers. It is based upon both the Pitman and the Gregg 
systems. Price 30 cents postpaid. Send remittance 
to Suite 455, 55 West Forty-second Street, New 
York City, N. Y. 


Materials and Methods of Geography 
Teaching. By Mae T. Kilcullen, director of cur- 
riculum and methods, Public Schools, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. A 218 page printed book that describes 
the effective use of maps in the teaching of geog- 
raphy. It is divided into two parts: (a) wall maps, 
political and phvsical, (b) outline maps, wall and 
desk. The book is generously illustrated with maps 
and with questions used in the technique of studying 
maps. Part of the book is devoted to a study of 
general methods of preparing various types of 
maps for class use. Price $1.00 less school discount. 
Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


Motivation Devices for Typing and Short- 
hand. By Warren Entress and Florence King of 
the commercial department of the Public Schools 
of Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. An 18-page printed 
booklet comprising a number of work-inspiring de- 
vices for stimulating interest. The book alsvu includes 
a bibliography of textbooks, references, and aids in 
instruction such as objective tests, speed test ma- 
terial, emblems, and certificates. Price 50 cents. 
Address: ‘Techniques of Commercial Teaching,” 
Box 666, Detroit Lakes, Minnesota. 





HISTORY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Monograph 25—25 cents postpaid 


This 159-page printed monograph was written 
by Benjamin R. Haynes and Harry P. Jackson. 
If you will send a cash remittance with your 
order, a copy will be sent you promptly. 











WANTED 
New Literature 


Please submit for review on this page any new 
professional contributions to commercial educa- 
tion that will be of interest to other teachers. 
Be sure to indicate the price of a single copy 
and the source from which teachers may obtain 
copies. 
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New York City Meeting 


The Commercial Education Association of the 
City of New York and Vicinity held its tenth 
annual convention in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, on Saturday, January 11. The 
general topic of the convention was “Objective 
Teaching Devices in Business Education.” 

The purpose of the meeting was to give 
teachers concrete examples of the methods by 
which teachers of business subjects may use the 
various teaching devices available to them. Only 
one topic was discussed in each of the sectional 
meetings. At the spring meeting of the associa- 
tion, the various sections will present demonstra- 
tions of the other teaching devices available to 
commercial teachers. Among the many teaching 
devices which will be presented are: textbooks, 
notebooks, blackboards, maps and charts, globes, 
graphs, still pictures, motion pictures. 

This association published in 1935 a yearbook 
entitled “Development of the Individual Through 
Training for Business.” This yearbook is avail- 
able at a price of $1.50. For information write 
Conrad J. Saphier, Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
Tilden Avenue and East Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City, New York. 


ee a ee 


Mr. Price Goes to Terre Haute 


The vacancy that was created by the resig- 
nation of Vachel E. Breidenbaugh, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, was 
filled on January 26 by Ray G. Price, who for- 
merly taught in Horace Mann High School, Gary, 
Indiana. 

Mr. Price’s entry into the teacher-training 
world is based upon a rich background of experi- 
ence for a man of his age. He is a graduate of 
Indiana State Teachers College with a B. S. de- 
gree. He obtained his M.A. degree from the 
School of Business of The University of Chicago. 
His educational experience consists of a year of 
teaching in Sullivan High School, Sullivan, Indi- 
ana; six years of teaching in Horace Mann High 
School, Gary, Indiana; two years of experience 
as principal of night high school of Gary, Indiana; 
three years as instructor of accounting in Gary 
College, Gary, Indiana; and graduate work under 
a research fellowship in the School of Business, 
The University of Chicago. 

Mr. Price has appeared on many educational 
programs and has contributed articles to the 
leading magazines in the field of commercial 
education. 





You need 


_ BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING 
| for RURAL SCHOOLS 





By M. E. Studebaker 
_— if you teach in a small high school 


WwW 

IF you want a textbook that recognizes rural problems—if you want a text- 
book thet uses rural situations to motivate instruction—if you want a text- 
) book that not only embodies rural applications of bookkeeping, but also 
emphasizes the fundamental principles of bookkeeping, there is a place in 
| your school for BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING FOR RURAL 
SCHOOLS. This book was designed to teach bookkeeping in terms of 
the immediate needs of pupils in rural and small-town high schools. It is 
available with exercise blanks, practice sets (the Palmer set is now available 


with business papers), and tests. The textbook is designed for a one-year 
course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 

















Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Educating Sister Jessie 


After Jessie had been at the boarding school a few 
weeks, she began signing her letters home “Jessica.” 
Brother Tom thought he would give her a little dig 
about it, so he wrote: “Dear Jessica: Dadica and 
Momica have gone to visit Aunt Lizzica. Uncle Samica 
is talking of buying a new machinica, but he doesn’t 
know whether to get a Fordica or a Chevica. The old 
cowica has had a calfica. I was going to call it Nellica, 
but I changed it to Jimica because it was a bullica. 
Your affectionate brother, Tomica.” 


Far From Flattering 


“Jimmy, I wish you’d learn better table manners; 
you’re a regular little pig at the table.” 

Deep silence on Jimmy’s part. So father, in order 
to impress him more, added: “I say, Jimmy, do you 
know what a little pig is?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Jimmy meekly. “It’s a hog’s 
i ttle boy.” 


Or So It Seemed 


The actress was hurrying home to luncheon, deep 
in thought, when her attention was attracted by a long 
row of cod in a window. 

“Good gracious,” she said, as she looked at their 
flat expressionless heads and eyes, “that reminds me, 
I have a matinee today.” 


” e e 
No Depression 


Visitor: “Do you think times are getting better?” 
Pastor: “Oh yes. We are getting a better class of 
buttons in the collection plate than we used to.” 
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CHUCKLES — 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 








Personal 


The young mistress sent her colored maid, newly 
hired, for a bill of toilet articles. 

“Mandy,” said the mistress a few days later, “where 
is that tar soap you got for me the other day?” 

“Lawzee, miss,” exclaimed Mandy, “what all’s a 
blonde baby like you to do wid tar soap? Ah thought 
you ordered it for mah own pussonal use.” 


Strange 


A blushing young woman handed the telegraph 
operator a telegram to be sent which contained only 
the single word “Yes.” Desiring to be of real help to 
patrons of his company. the operator said: “You know 
you can send nine more words for the same price.” 

“I know I can,” replied the customer, “‘but don’t 
you think it would look like I am too anxious if I said 
it ten times?” 

a * 


Thoughtful 


“How come you write so slowly, fella?” 
“T gotta. My girl can’t read very fast.” 


Part-Time Job 


A factory superintendent visiting Toronto threw a 
nickel towards the blind man’s cup. The coin missed 
and rolled along the pavement, but the man with the 
dark glasses quickly recovered it. 

“But I thought you were blind?” 

“No, I am not the regular blind man, sir,” he said. 
“I’m just taking his place while he’s at the movies.” 





THE MANUFACTURER, WHO SELLS so cheap that you 
“can’t see how he does it” is also smart enough to cut 
quality so that you can’t see how he does it, either. 


OUR IDEA OF PERFECT cooperation is when all the 
freckles on a girl’s face come together and make a 
beautiful tan. 

e * * 


1n 1929 we wap the marathon dancers; in 1930, 
Tom Thumb Miniature Golf; 1931, Tree Sitters; 1932, 
Yo-Yo Tops; 1933, Jigsaw Puzzles; 1934, Hog Calling 
Contests; 1935, “Scratch out the top name and send 
a dime.” 

* r e 


YOU'LL NEVER GET INDIGESTION from swallowing 
your pride occasionally. 


THERE’S NO TELLING HOW long Methuselah might 
have lived if his appendix and tonsils had been re- 
moved, if he used the right kind of tooth paste, gargled 
with Listerine, and smoked coughless cigarettes. 


A NOTED NEW YORK lung specialist says that a man 
who sings at the top of his voice for an hour upon 
arising will not be troubled by chest complaints in his 
old age. The chances are he won’t even be troubled by 
old age. 


OPPORTUNITY OFTEN COMES IN overalls and most 
folks don’t penetrate the disguise. 


AN EXPERT IS A man from the outside. 
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A total of 754 schools adopted 
GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


during last school year. 


More than 450 schools 
have already adopted 
it this year — 





Revised 
Second Edition 


FOR AN ELEMENTARY COURSE 


—a course that is commonly referred to as elementary busi- 
ness training, introduction to business, business science, 
junior business training, or general business. This course 
should be taught in the eighth or the ninth grade to serve 
as an introduction to other courses in business and as a 
general course for all students. In many schools it serves as 
a try-out course. The subject matter emphasizes the business 
information and skills that should be acquired by everyone. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING is available in a one- 


semester volume or a one-year volume, with workbooks and 
achievement tests. 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 

has proved popular because it fits into 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. the general objectives of the entire 
high school program. Let us send you 
a detailed course of study and 
samples if you are planning to install 
Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco a course of this type. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Young married man, with ten years’ experience} as 
teacher, salesman, and principal, wants position with 
business school. Experienced in addressing high school 
student bodies and contacting public school men. Is 
good disciplinarian and has excellent sales record. Has 
car. Available January 1. Address, No. 129. 





Commercial teacher with six years’ experience in 
public and commercial schools and two years’ office 
experience desires eaeongy | or secretarial position. Write 
—_ Elizabeth Henson, Box 315, Rush Springs, Okla- 

oma. 





Young man with eight years’ teaching experience 
desires position as commercial teacher in either public 
high school or private business school. Can teach 26th 
Century Bookkeeping, Sherwood’s Accounting, and allied 
subjects. Prefers New England states. Address, No. 105. 





Young man, 21, college graduate with A. B. degree 
and state certificate, wishes position. Prefers to teach 
history, oiological science, commercial subjects. Can 
also teach French, English, and Social Science and 
coach any and all athletics. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address, No. 106 





Capable commercial instructor wants position in a 

commercial college or in the commercial department of 
a liberal arts college. Can teach commercial law, type- 
writing, Gregg shorthand, accounting, and any of y wa 
suojects offered by a commercial schovul. Has an M. 
a Ph. B., and is now working on a Doctor's degree. Tad 
had actual experience in the commercial field, such as 
banking, office work, etc. Can furnish the best of refer- 
ence. Address, Wm. J. Wagner, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





Man, 40, desires to make connection with a good 
commercial school or would consider the purchase of a 
good three-teacher school. Has seven years’ successful 
record as manager and field man for large commercial 
school. Has also served several gous as district manager 
for three large corporations in the East, South, and West. 
Is experienced teacher of higher accounting and the 
allied commercial subjects. Address, No. 107. 





Experienced, well-qualified solicitor and employment 
man is interested in making contact with business 
school having room for many additional students. 
School must have excellent standing and smooth opera- 
tion. Address, No. 108. 





Successful scholarship salesman desires change. Has 
been in present employment about two years. Last 
year's earning was more than $6,000. Would consider 
permanent position with first-class school only. Prefers 
——e account first sixty days. Owns good car. Is 

rried. Can furnish best of references as to character 
ond ability. Address, No. 109. 





Man with twenty years’ experience, listed in ‘‘Who’s 
Who in American Education,"’ desires position teaching 
higher accounting and related commercial subjects. Is 
a graduate of Gem City Business College and a student 
in higher accounting at LaSalle University. Is a graduate 
student of The University of Chicago an The University 
of Cincinnati. Hae Master’s degree from Boston Uni- 
versity. Is enue at present, but will consider change. 
Address, No. 110. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


‘Experienced and capable woman, now employed, de- 
sires a position in the South or Southwest—prefers 
Texas—teaching bookkeeping, commercial law, mathe- 
matics, penmanship, or as a registrar. Address, No. 127. 





amnetho-aget man desires position as business college 
instructor. Has had seven years’ practical experience in 
accounting and stenographic work and twelve years’ 
business college teaching experience. Prefers to teach 
bookkeeping, penmanship, arithmetic, English, letter 
writing, law, and rapid calculation. Desires to locate 
in the West or South. Services available by March 1. 
Address, No. 128. 





Man with LL. B. and B.S. degrees wishes summer 
position as a teacher of law, accounting, and steno- 
graphic branches. Has had twenty years’ experience as 
teacher of these subjects. At present is owner of a 
business college. Might consider permanent employment 
if there is mutual satisfaction. Address, No. 111. 





Young lady with ten years’ office experience and 
eleven years’ commercial teaching experience wishes po- 
sition. Has had considerable experience instructing 
students in letter writing to win national recognition. 
Possesses executive ability and could assume entire 
charge of school and solicit. Has had splendid success 
in securing high averages in shorthand and typewriting. 
Would consider a small investment and be willing to 
invest part of salary. Address, No. 112. 





WANTED: By man who has twenty-five vears’ expe- 
rience as teacher and manager, a position with a well- 
established reputable school. Experienced in teaching 
all commercial subjects in business colleges. Is expert 
penman and excellent disciplinarian. Address, No. 113. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A first-class business college in city of 
100,000 population. Good enrollment. Showing profit. 
Very low overhead. ‘lhis is a real bargain for someone. 
Price $6,000. Address, No. 122. 





Will lease business school located in the best city in 
the growing industrial Southeast. A _ three-teacher 
school. Monthly income averages $1,000 and is increas- 
ing. Will lease for $350 monthly including accounts 
receivable and no obligations. Rent and expenses low. 
Good opportunity for capable man, or man and wife 
who can both teach and manage. Address, No. 123. 





Five hundred dollars buys charter and assets of high- 
class business college operating in Middle West for the 
last thirty-five years. Capacity 150 students. This shows 
profitable operation but is offered at this sacrifice be- 
cause the owner of corporation is not active or engaged 
in the business. Address, No. 124. 





FOR SALE: A small, established, well-organized, 
and completely equipped business college; low overhead. 
Located in an important city in the South. Excellent 
opportunity. Price reasonable. Full details to those 
interested. Address, No. 1 





FOR SALE: A well-established business college of 
thirty-nine years’ standing in Pennsylvania. Equipment 
for one hundred students. Overhead low. Extensive 


territory. Excellent opportunity for two teachers. Pos- 
session any time. If really interested, address No. 126. 
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FEBRUARY, 1936 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Man and wife to take over small business 
college in good midwestern town on a percentage basis. 
Must be hustlers, good teachers, strong part-time solic- 
itors, and absolutely reliable. Those with degrees pre- 
ferred. This is an ideal location for a home and to make 
— coe money. Very low operating expense. Address, 

o. 4 





WANTED: By long-established business college of 
high standing, young man solicitor with successful 
record. Must own car and be able to meet competition 
and secure results. Good territory. Address, No. 115. 





WANTED: Young man or woman with experience in 
soliciting and managing. Position open in a small busi- 
ness school with excellent reputation and fine possibili- 
ties, but in need of working up. Would prefer a person 
who is prepared to make small investment and who has 
car. Address, No. 116. 





WANTED: An experienced solicitor for a large school 
offering residential and home-study courses. Excellent 
opportunity for right man. Exclusive territory. Must 
own car. Address, No. 117. 





Sales manager and dean of men wanted by leading 
Pacific Coast college of business administration now 
starting extensive expansion program. Want Protestant 
30 to 40, with college education, sterling character, 
magnetic personality. Must have intensive driving force 
and successful experience in engaging, training (in 
field), and managing salesmen. Must be sympathetic 
and be able to act as advisor to male students. Excep- 
tional opportunity for red-blooded go-getter who can 
deliver the goods. Give age, education, experience, salary 
expected, and send photograph (will be returned) in 
first letter. Address, No. 118. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease medium-sized, properly equipped, 
properly located business college with privilege of pur- 
chasing at the end of the first year, or perhaps sooner if 
field and general conditions will justify. Please give full 
particulars in first letter. Address, No. 119. 





We are interested in securing information regarding 
a business cullege that is located in a town not smaller 
than 200,000 and a good territory from which to draw. 
We have some money to invest and believe that with the 
proper conditions and with our experience, we can show 
a marked improvement in the college we take over. 
Address, No. 120. 





Will purchase good used school equipment. Write 
— description and prices in first letter. Address, 
o. . 





BARGAIN SALE OF BLANK BOOKS 


We have on hand a large number of journals, 
ledgers, and miscellaneous columnar ruled 
blanks taken from various bookkeeping sets. 
We offer these for sale at the following net 
prices, transportation charges prepaid: 


$ .60 a doz. 
.40 a doz. 
No order accepted for less than a dozen of one 
kind. Cash must accompany the order. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
201-203 West Fourth St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Journals or ledgers 
Misc. columnar books 











Successful in C. P. A. Examination 


D. E. Short, Jr., president of Andrew Jackson 
University School of Business, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, announces that two of his students were 
successful in passing the November examination 
of the American Institute of Accountants. A 
total of 445 candidates took the examination in 
31 states. Thirty-six per cent of these passed the 
examination. Three students from Andrew Jack- 
son University School of Business took the exam- 
ination, and two of them passed. There were 22 
from Tennessee who took the examination. 

One of the cases is so unusual, that it deserves 
recognition. Reid B. Groomes of Nashville, one 
of the successful candidates, was just 20 years of 
age on November 8. He took the examination 
on November 14 and 15 and passed it, but he will 
have to wait until he is 21 years of age before he 
is eligible for the certificate. 


Future of Bookkeeping 
(Continued from page 256) 


Education has vested interests built up around 
dominant individuals or schools of thought. It 
is hard to pull away from established procedures, 
but pull away we must when these procedures 
no longer render the service society has a right 
to expect. 

The future of bookkeeping and accounting in 
the new social order will be in proportion to the 
business, economic, and social problems with 
which we must deal. These will be not less than 
those of previous periods but infinitely greater. 
Business, as society is now organized, is an im- 
portant social institution. 

I am confident that we as teachers will do 
all in our power to make available to our students 
the present and future benefits and advantages 
which are inherent in the field of bookkeeping 
and accounting. It is an interesting field in 
which to work and one with a very promising 
future. 

he cS 


Joseph W. Macon 


Joseph W. Macon, head of the bookkeeping 
and accounting department of Central High 
School, Memphis, Tennessee, died at Huntsville, 
Alabama, during the Christmas holidays. Mr. 
Macon taught in Central High School for twenty 
vears. He was a native of Huntsville and at- 
tended Spencer College, Spencer, Tennessee, and 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Joseph W. Macon is a brother of George A. 
Macon, supervisor of commercial education of 
the Memphis City Schools. 
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Socio-Business Education 
(Continued from page 246) 


Social-business education, as I understand it, 
is an attempt on the part of business men and 
teachers of business subjects to set up a core 
course of fundamental information and guidance, 
which will enable the student to make the transi- 
tion from the schoolroom to actual life situations 
with more ease and assurance. It would be a 
course which might be profitable for any student 
and a course which might be required of or ad- 
vised for any student, and especially adapted to 
those students who are interested primarily in 
business. Am I right? 

If I am, the solution is merely one of inte- 
grating the material available. Consumer edu- 
cation may be considered as a beginning in the 
right direction, but I don’t like the name or the 
implications. If the right person handles it, 
everything will be as it should be; but if the 
wrong person takes the class, what an oppor- 
tunity for muck-raking! The name, “consumer 
education,” suggests only part-mindedness. Some 
of us seem to be more interested in academic 
freedom than we are in students—just another 
vested interest of ours which we are prone to 
protect at all times. Forget all of this silly stuff 
and think of the students. Teach the student 
what he needs to know. In fact, that is the only 
vested interest in education—the right of the 
student to have the best education he can get— 
the right of the student to have the content of the 
course vitalized by a vital teacher—the right of 
the student to learn how to think and not neces- 
sarily what to think. 

Why call the course such a rigmarole as 
economic citizenship—a ponderous abstraction 
at best? Why not call it “Business Information” 
or just “Business”? Why be mysterious about 
it? Why scare students away from it by making 
it so high-sounding, so semi-mystifying, and so 
altogether platitudinous? 

I would suggest four quarters or four semes- 
ters of this information (and inspiration) ar- 
ranged in the following sequence: 


1. Business Opportunities—challenge 

2. Business Institutions—discovery 

3. Business Ethics—straight thinking 

4. Business and Personality—emergence 


The titles define themselves and suggest their 
own content. They are not catch-words, but 
realities. 

To summarize: The discussions appearing in 
Tue Batance SHEET and similar discussions 
appearing elsewhere are predicated upon broad 
and significant changes and evolutions in science 
psychology, philosophy, and methodology. 
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the BALANCE SHEET 


The only thing we have to fear is our own 
mental inertia. That should be a real cause of 
alarm. Lip-service to educational idealism is not 
enough. We have to meet the challenge. We 
can’t hire substitutes to do it. It is our job. 

We should recognize the fact that business is 
a social institution and the major social objectives 
of education should have a controlling influence 
in shaping the content of our core-course in busi- 
ness, which, for want of a better name is called 
social-business education. 

A fusion course will not answer the purpose. 
Fusion candidates may be all right for mayoralty 
contests, but they do not serve education pur- 
poses, nor do they achieve the fundamental ob- 
jectives of education, as these objectives are being 
redefined and restated under the influence of the 
principles of Gestalt psychology. There are 
already several fusion candidates in the field. I, 
for one, am not voting for them. We have enough 
educational hash. Why not try a course with 
vitamins in it, thought-producing vitamins, the 
vitamins of mental hygiene, the vitamins of 
personal efficiency! 








Teaching Genera! Business 
(Continued from page 252) 


in which the posters may be filed can be made 
by the manual training department, and several 
posters on each unit can be easily made available. 


GRADING. Almost any grading scheme will 
work if the teacher uses it properly. A very 
satisfactory method is to accumulate unit and 
daily test scores and notebook grades on each 
unit. These can be mixed together or kept sepa- 
rately. It is perhaps more effective to have two 
scores for each pupil; one composed of test 
grades, and the other of notebook grades. By 
adding these two scores together, it is possible to 
rank members of the class at any time and assign 
grades. If it is desired to have a final examina- 
tion, the examination grade can be added to a 
pupil’s accumulated score, or weighted in any 
way desired. A motivation chart, showing the 
accumulated scores of each pupil on both tests 
and notebooks, is very effective. Numbers may 
be assigned members of the class instead of names. 

While a teacher should have a grading system 
that is nearly automatic, he should not lose sight 
of the fact that a grade should be such that it 
will not undu.y discourage a pupil or on the other 
hand give him the “swell head.” In other words 
a teacher must have all the objective evidence 
before him, and thoroughly understand his pupils 
before he can intelligently grade his pupils in 
such a way as will keep each working to his 
capacity. If only cne grade is given, the attitude 
of the pupil, should certainly be considered. 
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IN THE 


BALANCE SHEET APPROACH 








McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 
(Third Edition) 
e 


The term “balance sheet approach’ is a rather hollow expression 
unless we analyze its significance. The balance sheet approach 
was originally applied to the method of introducing the subject 
of bookkeeping through an early presentation of the balance 
sheet. McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
was the first secondary school book that used this type of 
approach. It has been followed by a good many other books 
of a similar nature. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING | has 


gone through several years of refinement and improvement. 
The author was not satisfied with his original attempt which 
served as a guide to others. McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING is now in its third edition. If you will 
compare it with previous editions and with other books of a 
similar nature, you will find many improvements, such as a more 
gradual and more logical introduction sequence, an earlier 
introduction of the journal, an earlier completion of the first 
bookkeeping cycle, and the application of principles of the 
balance sheet approach throughout the entire course. 


When you think in terms of the balance sheet approach in 
teaching bookkeeping, think in terms of the standards set by 
McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 
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a social value as well 


as a vocational value 


Use 


y en up-to-date book Commercial Law 


will teach your students to 





: P 
have an understanding of By Peters and Pomeroy 


law as a social instrument oa ee 

and as an aid to business. 

It will encourage their respect for authority and will teach them an under- 
standing of business relations. The helpful teachers’ manual provides: 
(a) an outline of each section of each chapter, with a summary of points of 
law involved, (b) a statement of the purpose of the chapter, (c) a list cf 


specific points to emphasize, (d) a list of constructive suggestions, (e) 


questions for quiz drill with answers, and (f) case problems with answers. 


Available with a workbook and achievement tests. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


Specialists in Business Education 




















